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THE GOLDEN 


STATE 


By ARTHUR 


ALF a century comes to an end on the 
ninth of September of the current year 
since California, taken from the lap of 

Mexican indolence and tossed into the arms 
of American adventurers, was delivered at 
the bosom of Columbia, an infant state, with 
gold nuggets in her fists and ships of com- 
merce at her feet. The story of these fifty 
years, considered even without the enthusi- 
asm which the contemplation of unusual 
things stimulates, is one of those remark- 
able dramas of human history that can hap- 
pen only in such a country as America. 
Beginning inan environment of Latin tazi- 
ness and religious contentment, plunged 
suddenly into a whirl of money-getting, with 
all the attendant unconventionalities, vices 
and opportunities, separated by 2,000 miles 
from the then farthest Western settlements 
of the country, and with no resources other 
than her own, the Golden State has had a 
long and noteworthy struggle to build her- 
self up into the full glory of statehood which 
she now unquestionably begins to possess. 
For more than ten years after the firsi 
rush of immigrants, California did almost 
nothing but tear the earth to pieces to find 
gold. With 158,000 square miles of terri- 
tory to wander over, with no use for the 
land other than to make it yield nuggets 
and dust, the prospectors went at the work 
on a scale whose vastness has since stamped 
itself on all the doings of the community. 
Inventing gigantic hydraulic dredges, they 
dug holes in the banks of streams and 
washed away the sides of mountains, reck- 
lessly and without regard to the future. 
Within nine years from the time Marshall 
picked up the first shining piece of ore in 
the tail-race of Sutter’s mill, $456,000,000 
had been contributed to the world’s supply 
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of gold, and market values and prices every- 
where were beginning to be affected. The 
sense of bigness at home and bigness abroad 
mingled itself with the sense of the ease, 
good-fellowship and the comparative irre- 
sponsibility which characterized the life of 
the time. 

Yet, although such was the great richness 
and the breadth of things when considered 
in a lump, and although such was California’s 
initial contribution to the world’s history, 
the benefit to the individual was slight. 
With 100,000 men in the state, nine-tenths 
of whom were engaged in actual mining, it 
was estimated that the average remunera- 
tion to the miner was only $600 per year-—a 
very meager morsel of reward for men who 
had struggled across the deserts or roughed 
it around the Horn and over the Isthmus in 
the hope ef becoming rich. As the first de- 
cade closed, the miners worked back to the 
seashore and the cities, leaving the foot- 
hills scarred with the ruin they had wrought, 
yawning with the evidences of the power of 
their inventions and the heedlessness of their 
quest for gold. Huge hills stand to the pres- 
ent day washed half away or ripped and hol- 


~ lowed to the depth of hundreds of feet until 


their natural shape is as much distorted as 
if a volcano or an earthquake had been at 
work among them. 

Men who could not find work in the plac- 
ers, or whose claims petered out so that only 
Chinamen could find profit in working them, 
turned to the old stand-by of farming. Here 
again the territory to be exploited was wide 
and unoccupied. Most of the richest land 
was held in Spanish grants of great acreage, 
and the new farmers were ‘‘brought at once 
into the presence of the idea of large fields.”’ 
Instead of occupying and tilling forty to 160 
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acres, as was done in the Eastern states, the 
Californians thought themselves poor when 
they could not have above 400 acres. As 
lately as in 1870 there were in the state 
over 3,000 farms of 1,000 acres each, while 
the average farm comprised over 460‘acres. 
Ranches of 10,000 or 20,000 


acres are still common. Big 
farms suggested big imple- 


ments. California invented and 
contributed to the farming 
business of the world the mul- 
tiple gang-plow and the com- 
bined harvester and thresher, 
which subsequently aided the 
Dakotas and other Northwest- 
ern states in the great produc- 
tion of wheat by which St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and 
afterward the phenomenal city 
of Duluth, were made thrifty 
and notable. 

To the amazement of all who 
experimented, or to those who 
looked on with the sneer of 
the cynic at the experimenters, 
the farming proved as fruitful 
as the mining. By merely 
scratching the surface, the 
wheat growers obtained a 
yield of seventy to one hundred 
bushels to the acre, and at an 
expense in cultivation, through 
the use of the gangplow, as 
light as forty cents per acre. 
Vegetables grew the year 
round, fat and happy, running 
their weight and size to such 
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unusual figures as fifty pounds for a cabbage 
and 200 pounds for a squash. Muscatel 
grapes produced five to sixteen tons to the 
acre. The wool clip averaged seven pounds 
per animal, against an average of four 
pounds for the United States. 

This exceptional agricultural richness was 
made known abroad only less rapidly than the 
publication of the state’s mineral richness. 
Thus California began her farming as she 
had begun her mining---in an unusual way, 
on a large scale and with a strong pull on 
public attention. Ranching, including stock 
raising, became popular. It was taken up as 
an investment by individuals who had made 
money in the mines, and was traded in as 
mining properties were traded in. Efforts 
were made to promote immigration, and a 
habit of self-advertising in a manner befit- 
ting the state’s prolific resources fixed itself 
upon the people. This habit developed in 
1886 into the phenomenal ‘‘boom’’ in Los 
Angeles and Southern California. 

Possibly because no one loves so well or 
knows so well as a happy cleric of the old 
type what good wine is, the padres of the 
Spanish missions had surrounded themselves 
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with vineyards of wine-making grapes. 
These the new settlers seized upon and found 
them to contain the same great possibilities 
of the soil when it was stirred for wheat, 
and of the rocks when they were washed for 
gold. Shrewd men foresaw occupation and 
wealth in wineries and entered at once upon 
the study and practice of wine culture. In 
the thirty or forty years which have since 
elapsed California has advanced to the posi- 
tion of one of the greatest wine and brandy 
producing countries in the world. Since 
1867 the total vintage has been 363, 129,000 
gallons, and the average annual vintage at 
the close of the past year was 30,000,000 
gallons. The largest vineyard in the world, 
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rendered its influence upon the prices of the 
world so profound that financiers and states- 
men, as a means of relief, proposed to de- 
monetize the yellow metal. At the end of 
1899 California’s total output had been over 
1,300,000,000, or one-third of the world’s 
whole stock. 

Quartz mining required the substitution of 
scientific methods for haphazard ones, and 
the conservation of wealth for the waste 
that had been common in the early days. 
Permanent locations took the place of mov- 
ing plant and camps. Definite channels of 
travel and trade began to be fixed. The num- 
ber, wages and habits of miners became 
more certain. The attention and energies of 
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consisting of 4,000 acres, is to be found 
within the state. European royalty now 
drinks California wines, in many instances 
preferring them to the older and more fa- 
mous brands of France and of the Rhine. 
Notwithstanding the playing out of the 
placers, the mineral resources of the state 
again came to the front in the same phen- 
omenal manner as at first. Gold was found 
in quartz instead of in placer, and in the 
second decade fortunes were made in crush- 
ing and amalgamating as they had been made 
in washing and cradling. The yield of the 
state continued above the $40,000,000 mark 
annually; until in the sixties, the product of 
the mines of Australia joined with it and 


the people modified. City and home building, 
political development, and social and busi- 
ness interests assumed ascendancy over the 
excitement, carelessness and camaraderie 
which had so long prevailed. Faro, poker, 
three card monte, and the other elements of 
frontiering dropped into the background, 
leaving the fascinating features which char- 
acterized it to be preserved in the stories and 
writings of Mark Twain and of Bret Harte. 
Thus the close of this period marked the 
foundation of California’s first distinctive 
contribution to literature. 

The early government of California had 
been as strange a mixture of law and law- 
lessness as was the mixture of men and cir- 
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cumstances in which the state was founded. 
Free as the people were by their isolation, 
yet bound by the principles of common honor 
and honesty as a matter of self-protection, 
a state and an officialdom had been reared 
which were full of contradictions, but funda- 
mentally sound and wholesome. The consti- 
tution adopted was a modification of that of 
Iowa and of New York; but the criminal 
laws and the criminal courts were of their 
own kind, adjusted to meet the extraor- 
dinary temporary circumstances. Between 
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scarcity of banks and safety vaults. Even- 
tually the criminal element climbed to the 
top and threatened to control the com- 
munity. The gravity of the situation brought 
the sober people to their senses, and with 
the same expedition and thoroughness with 
which the mines had been exploited, the 
criminals were routed out or put under the 
law. By the creation of a Vigilance Com- 
mittee, a voluntary organization of men de- 
termined upon social order and decency, Cal- 
ifornia contradicted the world’s impression 

that it was a lawless com- 
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Redwoods. 


1849 and 1854, 4,200 murders were commit- 
ted. Cattle thefts became so common that 
special judges, known as ‘‘Judges of the 
Plains,’? were appointed to attend to the 
adjudication. One thousand men believed in 
horse-stealing as a business. Murder was 
committed for money, and the money was 
divided with the judges. One convicted 
criminal publicly whipped the judge who 
convicted him. Another challenged the late 
Judge Stephen J. Field to a duel with knives 
and revolvers in a room twenty feet square. 
Stage robbing grew frequent, owing to the 





munity, and fixed its char- 
acter as a community 
level-headed and resolute, 
yet tolerant and generous. 

No sooner had the Vigi- 
lance Committee’s work 
been done than the com- 
munity turned with vigor 
to the general reconstruc- 
tion of its laws, aiming, 
evidently, to bring them 
to permanent form. The 
result was of the same 
sweep as every undertak- 
ing of the state had been 
from its very beginning. 
What is known as the 
‘California Code’’ was 
compiled—the first gen- 
eral codification ever un- 
dertaken by an American 
state, or, for that matter, 


by an English-speaking 
people. The reason for so 


comprehensive a work was 
California’s distance from 
older centers and the 
necessity of having all 
phases of its government 
and life as complete 
within themselves as pos- 
sible. In the respect of 
being required to have its 
affairs complete unto itself, there is only one 
parallel to California in the history of Ameri- 
ca, namely, the situation of the first immi- 
grants from Europe, when cut loose from the 
old world and all its facilities, they settled 
upon the uncultivated and unknown shores of 
the Atlantic. From this self-dependence 
erew, as grew among the Pilgrims after their 
nature, a self-reliance and a self-confidence 
which has never altered. The Californian 
feels himself equal to whatever tasks he 
must undertake, and he usually thinks of 
executing them without external aid. 
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were completed, the impress of 
such personalities remained upon 
the community. 
sig brains, aided by large wealth, 
learned to conceive large undertak- 
ings. This is the secret of the 
success of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road both in getting itself built 
and in getting into Uncle Sam’s 
treasury. Realizing the value of 
the state’s resources to the Union 
at the time, and the importance to 
the anti-secession influences of a 
transcontinental connection, the 
famous quartet of Huntington, 
Stanford, Crocker and Hopkins, 
with less than $100,000 capital 
between them, launched an enter- 
prise that cost more than $40,000, - 
000. By the same daring and 
hardihood, the same broadness of 
conception, and the same resource- 
fulness that was common to every 
line of action in the state, the 
quartet wrested not alone the land- 
Fort Ross, Sonoma County, California. ed subsidy from the United States, 
Built by the Russians in 1811 but also the guarantee of the 
bonds which has only lately been 
Among those who drove their oxenthrough cleared up by the reorganization and the 
the deserts and over mountains, and those agreement to liquidate in installments. 
who, piled like animals in ships, were to The construction of the Central Pacific, 
reach California via the Horn or the Isth- together with that of the Union lacific, vir- 
mus, were men 
from all walks of 
life. Some had 
been of political 
eminence in the 
countries they 
had left. There 
were many who 
had had wealth 
and business ex- 
perience. Indeed, 
the disorder of 
the criminal days 
had but to quiet 
down to show at 
the steering gear 
men of foresight, 
capacity and wis- 
dom. Beginning 
with the struggle 
as to what should 
be California’s at- 
titude toward 
slavery and seces- 
sion, and continu- 
ing until the Pa- New Aln 
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tually solidified the domain of the United 
States and opened the possibilities which are 
now developing on the Asiatic side of the 
Pacific Ocean. Said Asa Whitney, one of the 
buoyant promoters of the railroad: ‘‘You 
will see that it will change the whole world. 

It will bring the world together as one 
nation, allow us to traverse the globe in 
thirty days, civilize and Christianize man- 
kind, and place us in the center of the 
world, compelling Europe on one side and 
Asia and Africa on the other to pass through 
us.’’ Mr. Whitney’s prophesy was optimistic, 
but it has not been without confirmation. 
The western shore of the 
continent being once tied 
and railed to the eastern 
slope, the natural drift of 
human interests and of 
civilized progress toward 
the Orient was facilitated. 
Actual business was ad- 
vanced possibly a hundred 
years beyond where it 
would have been had 
there been no gold dis- 
covery in California. So 
soon as the rails were 
joined and the locomo- 
tives began to puff over 
the Nevada desert, the 
ships which had been 
plowing the Pacific to 
bring Chinamen to the 
gold fields began to be 
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enlarged. The same com- 
panies that started in 
business at that time are 
now operating not only 
between San Francisco 
and China, but as well 
between San Francisco 
and New Zealand, San 
Francisco and Australia, 
and San Francisco and 
Tahiti. Indeed, the en- 
tire Pacific ocean traffic 
of the present time takes 
its beginning from the 
time when California be- 
came sealed by railroad 
to the Eastern states. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
was identified with the 
first ship line from New 
York to California, and 
out of that line has grown 


f to-day the powerful and wealthy 
Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. While the gold-seekers were 


crossing Panama the discussion of the Ni- 
caraguan canal was revived, and never since 
the fifties have the Californians failed to be 
active in urging its construction. One of the 
canal’s ablest exponents, now the minister 
to Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Salvador, is a 
resident and business man of San Francisco. 

Directly associated with the building of 
the railroad, and afterward indirectly with 
the progress of maritime affairs, was the 
evolution of the ship-building industry by 
which California contributed to the navy the 
battleship Oregon, whose phenomenal run 





An Early Settler. 
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around the Horn during the Spanish War was 
the most striking naval development of re- 
cent years. Responding to the demands of 
the mines for machinery, iron foundries 
were started in a modest way in San Fran- 
cisco, furnishing castings, stationary en- 
gines, and finally the first locomotive used 
on the small lines of railroad from which the 
Central Pacific sprang. Here again the re- 
sourcefulness arising from isolation was in 
play. California’s one great lack had been 
and still is coal and iron. Coal was an 
earlier discovery than gold, but it has never 
been of the best 
quality, while iron, 
although existing in 
some parts of the 
state, has never been 
worked up ona 
large scale. Hence 
founders and _ ship- 
builders have had to 
be dependent upon 
other states for sup- 
plies, and have had 
to apply ingenuity, 
determined energy 
and exceptional skill 
in order to meet 
Eastern competi- 
tion. With less of 
the tradition of 
large scope they 
would have failed. 
How they’ succeeded 
is shown in the fact 
that the Union Iron 
Works of San Fran- 
cisco as long ago as 
the Civil War con- 
structed the monitor 
Comanche. Since 
that time they have 
contributed to Uncle 
Sam’s navy the 
Charleston, San Francisco, Olympia, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and several torpedo boats. 
Besides, they built the Chitose for Japan. 

In the very flush of California’s new po- 
litical and business life, still another factor 
appeared to stir the people to a fever and 
to confirm the habit of doing and thinking 
big. This was the discovery of the phenomenal 
mines of the Comstock and Virginia City 
regions in Nevada, from which emanated 
the famous ‘‘bonanza kings.’’ Here for- 
tunes were made not only in the tunnels and 
shafts themselves, but, as well, in the stock 
exchange where shares in the mines were 





bartered and sold in a way that has never 
been duplicated. Prices of shares leaped 
like the passing of fire. For one of the 
more noted properties as high as $6,000 per 
share, or sixty times the par price, was paid. 
Men that had never had a dollar—and wom- 
en, too-—grew rich in a day, and some that 
had had more dollars than they knew what 
to do with doubled them as bets are doubled 
at the card table. There was planted the crop 
of the world’s millionaires, which has since 
grown like a chrysanthemum bed in October. 

The amount of money thrown up from the 
California and Ne- 
vada caves and tun- 
nels was so great 
that it spread far 
beyond the local 
field of investment. 
Men with big bills 
of exchange in their 
inside pockets re- 
turned to the states 
to sink their earn- 
ings in their former 
homes. 

At the present 
advanced date 
scarcely a week goes 
by in which the 
California papers do 
not announce the 
death of some one 
in the East whose 
fortune was begun 
in pioneer days in 
the Golden State. 
Perhaps most nota- 
ble among all the 
millions which wan- 
dered away from the 
state for investment 
were those of John 
W. Mackay, the 
head of the Postal 
Telegraph Company. D. O. Mills was an- 
other of the conspicuous early California 
millionaires whose interests now lie chiefly 
in the East. The Bank of California, the 
richest bank west of Chicago, grew out of 
these times when double eagles were bandied 
about like sacks of grain in the Windy City’s 
exchange. California established and con- 
ducted for a long time her own currency 
system, refusing to recognize the greenbacks, 
which ingrained a prejudice in the popular 
mind against paper money that lasts to the 
end of the state’s half century. Gold and 
silver still remain practically the only money 








in common 
use. Often 
it is difficult 
to secure 
““currency”’ 
when one is 
about to 
travel and 
stands in 
need of it 
for conven- 
ience. 

Fortunate- 
ly for Cali- 
fornia at 
large, the 
Comstock 
boom was not 
lon g lived. 
It lapsed as 
suddenly as 
it began, 
leaving many 
wrecked, and 
throwing the 
community 
once more and finally upon its resources other 
than mineral. With striking unanimity the 
people turned to the agricultural, horticul- 
tural and climatic advantages of the state. 
In the southern portion the inhabitants en- 
tered extensively into the growing of oranges 
and lemons, figs and kindred semi-tropical 
fruits. Oranges quickly became one of the 
distinctive products of California, enjoying 
wide marketing, much flattery and plenty of 
profit. 

In the central valleys, the residents 
learned to irrigate and to find artesian wells, 
evolving the Wright law defining riparian 
rights as the mining period had evolved the 
hydraulic and other mining laws, and pro- 
ducing wells flowing as high as 2,500,000 
gallons of water daily. Here chiefly in the 
region now known as Fresno, raisin growing 
gradually developed, until, in combination 
with other sections of the state, it has be- 
come almost as conspicuous a feature of 
California’s products as wine and oranges, 
the annual output running as high as 50,000 
tons, or to the almost incredible sum of 
100,000,000 pounds. 

Drying grapes for raisins was accompanied 
by drying prunes and pickling olives, and 
the picturesque and romantic aspect of the 
state was added to by the fact that its roll- 
ing hills were dotted with the tree whose 
wreaths decked the brows of victors in 
the Roman and Grecian circuses, and 
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whose wood 
is sought as 
memento of 
t he sacred 
scenes upon 
the Mount in 
Jerusalem. 
‘One county 
alone puts 
out enough 
prunes to 
feed a score 
of states, 
while the 
general prod- 
uct of Cali- 
fornia is 
gaining in 
celebrity al- 
most as rap- 
idly as the 
pat raisins and 
Of ite m| the wines. 
Pam OP Nd In the foot- 
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“Even the Indian baskets of the state were big.” hills of the 


state where 
formerly the hydraulic hose carried away 
acres of rich soil, all the deciduous fruits 
were found to acquire an exceptional sweet- 
ness and lusciousness. In the meadow regions 
of the high mountains on the fog-swept 
banks of the coast counties were the dairy 
and vegetable farms. There fruits and the 
vegetables were canned. The canning industry 
became one of the stable occupatiogs of the 
people. By the beginning of its fortieth 
year as a state, California easily led Amer- 
ica, if not the world, in the amount of hor- 
ticultural output, as thirty years previously 
it had led in the output of gold. At the ex- 
piration of its forty-fifth year, California 
fruit, including the delicious figs which for- 
merly had been the exclusive product of the 
Adriatic regions, had settled themselves 
upon the stands of public markets in all 
cities. At the close of the fiftieth year—the 
end of the first half century—the state’s 
output of wines, vegetables and fruit com- 
bined amounted to 55,000 carloads annually. 
That would be enough to stretch a highway 
of peaches, brandy and canned pears and 
other fruit from New York to Buffalo. Fur- 
thermore, the fruit industry had grown so 
important as an economic factor in the 
United States that the protest of the Cali- 
fornians virtually defeated the recently pro- 
posed reciprocity treaties with France and 
Jamaica. 
The exploiting of the fruit industry com- 
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pleted the determination of the general pos- 
sibilities of the state. It fixed its local char- 
acteristics, gave towns and counties a basis 
to work upon, and rounded out the maturity 
of the community. The interior took on per- 
manent strength. San José, in the midst of 
the prune belt, became rich and lovely with 
homes and roses. Sacramento, the state 
capital, lying almost at the junction of the 
two big rivers draining the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys became the fruit ship- 
ping center as well as the railroad center. 
Stockton became the center of the grain and 
melon district, and one of the principal points 
of trade with the mountains. Los Angeles 
grew into a sectional metropolis, with a 
dozen or more thrifty cities surrounding it. 
Around San Francisco, as its population in- 
creased, the adjacent cities acquired size, 
improved their streets and assumed the po- 
sition of home and manufacturing cities. 
Oakland grew to a population of 90,000. 
One of the characteristics of all the towns 
was the liberality of their construction. The 
homes were surrounded with plenty of gar- 
den room. ‘The streets were made 
wide. Modern improvements were 
introduced as rapidly as they could 
reach the coast. San José was 
among the first cities of the coun- 
try to use the high electric arc- 
light tower which was popular not 
many years ago. 

The same enthusiastic loyalty 
that caused the whole state to 
sound its own praises spread to 
the towns, and local pride became 
as strong as state pride. To such 
a length did this pride and its as- 
sociate ambition proceed that Los 
Angeles, as the leader of the south- 
ern cities, has for many years in- 
sisted upon the southern section 
being made a state by itself. 

San Francisco herself profited by 
the interior developments. Her 
jobbing and merchandising pushed 
forward. Her ocean commerce 
strengthened. Her banks and 
brokers gradually built themselves 
back to the position held when 
money was rolling as freely as 
fruit. As the nineties drew upon 
the municipality she changed the nature of 
her buildings, defied her former fear of 
earthquakes and erected structures of nine 
to eighteen stories in height. In this latter 
respect her newspapers led the way. The 
Chronicle which started as a dramatic week- 





ly, erected the first nine-story structure; 
and the Call very recently put up the tallest 
building west of Chicago, and one of the 
most perfect pieces of office building archi- 
tecture in the world. In conjunction with 
the newspapers it is to be noted that the 
New York Journal is the product of the Cali- 
fornia enthusiasm for pretentious undertak- 
ings. 

As the quartz mining, had set in motion 
the machinery of more steady and permanent 
business than had existed in the placer era, 
so the easily won fortunes of the Comstock 
speculations inaugurated the era of mansion 
building. Palatial residences were put upon 
the high hills on which San Francisco rests 
as did Rome upon her seven hills. The su- 
perb Palace Hotel, whose fame runs around 
the world, was erected in the heart of the 
city. Then began the spirit of beautification 
upon which the younger generation of the 
state has set its heart. It was the logical 
outcome of the shift from fortune-making 
to fortune-spending. Estates of great lux- 
uriance, embalmed in the flowers which the 
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state grows like grass, are now scattered in 
all directions from the principal cities. They 
make the suburbs the delight of tourists. 
Together with the natural forestry and the 
warm climate, they help to fix upon the in- 
habitants the love of out-doors, the uncon- 
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querable desire to be in the fresh air at all 
seasons of the vear that makes the Califor- 
nian discontented when he is anywhere ex- 
cept in his own state. 

Incidentally, it is, to be mentioned that 
the placing of the fine residences upon the 
San Francisco hills led to the invention of 
the cable road, which, for a time, solved the 
rapid transit problems of many American 
cities. 

Some of the suburban estates, such as 
that of Senator Stanford, fell into the breed- 
ing of horses, by which another exceptional 
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has been a tendency to ‘‘go the limit.’’ 
Booth and Barrett in their prime, Patti, 
Nicolini and Campanini in the years of grand 
opera, Irving and Terry—in short, most of 
the dramatic and musical stars who have 
been in America verify the amusement-lov- 
ing spirit of California by pointing to their 
receipts for one, two and three weeks’ en- 
gagements in San Francisco as the largest 
during their American tours. The old days 
of San Francisco produced the theatre in 
which McCulloch, Barry Sullivan, Booth and 
many other actors were conspicuous in 
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resource of the state was discovered. From 
the Stanford farm at Palo Alto, and from 
the lands of J. B. Haggin and others have 
proceeded some of the best race horses of 
the American turf. Sunol, St. Julian, Elec- 
tioneer and a dozen other distinguished ani- 
mals have been California products. The 
winner of the Brooklyn Handicap for 1900 
came from the Golden State. 

Naturally enough, a life of outdoors, a 
legacy of pleasure and unconventionality 
handed down from the mining period, left 
upon the people the love of sport and amuse- 
ment, and in this as in all other things there 


youth. From the atmosphere of the state 
said to be favorable to the preservation of 
the voice have proceeded such distinguished 
modern singers as Emma Nevada, Sybil San- 
derson and Ellen Beach Yaw. 

In athletics California claims Plaw, the 
hammer thrower who lately became eminent 
on Eastern cinder tracks; to pugilism she 
has contributed two world’s champions in 
Corbett and Jeffries. 

Art has from the beginning been a natural 
impulse. Keith, Tavernier, Robinson, Alex- 
ander Harrison, Toby Rosenthal and others 
have not only contributed notable paintings, 
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but have always been well paid for their 
work. Keith is now considered one of the 
best of landscape masters, while Joullin’s 
Indian pictures are quite as notable as any- 
thing of Indian life that has appeared. 

Even architecture, although usually one 
of the last features of a community to as- 
sume local characteristics, has from the out- 
set reflected some of the impatience of form 
and some of the inventiveness so common to 
the state. Through the facility with which 
the native redwood —another of California’s 
distinctive products —could be handled, and 
owing to the local necessity of building 
houses to gather as much of the sunshine as 
possible, the first California houses made al- 
most universal use of the bow window. Aft- 
erward the old mission style of structure 
impressed itself, lending to buildings, both 
public and private, a picturesqueness which 
has been much copied abroad. As the first 
half century closes the architectural concep- 
tion spreads out into the grandeur of the 
plans for a series of buildings at the state 
university which shall surpass any group of 
public structures now in existence. 

Rounding up all aspects of the state’s fifty 
years, and most closely associated with the 
rise of the generation receiving its legacy 
from the pioneers, has been the educational 
system. In this, as in all other undertakings, 
the community had to proceed upon inde- 
pendent lines, using only such results of ex- 
perience in the East as were easily remem- 
bered by the immigrants and the most easily 
adapted to new conditions. Having no old 
institutions such as Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Dartmouth to dictate the lines of edu- 
cation, the framers of California’s educa- 
tional system centered everything in the 
state. 

The grammar schools and the high schools 
were made directly tributary to the state 
university, and eventually the state univers- 
ity became the feeder to the teaching force 
of the high schools and grammar schools. 
An endless circle was thus established whose 
influence is being exerted, as the half-cen- 
tury draws to an end, to oust from boards of 
education and allied bodies the political 
forces which remain as the bequest of older 
times. Senator Stanford’s millions went to 
found a university almost as extensive and 
strong as the state institution, Its attend- 


ance of students combined with that of the 
state university is almost as great as the ag- 
gregate at Yale and Harvard. 

Experiments, such as are represented by 
San Francisco’s new charter, are but natu- 
ral. They are being invoked throughout the 
state. With the young men entering upon 
the political offices and assuming the busi- 
ness leadership, most affairs and interests 
are being manipulated on the basis of origi- 
nality and disregard of prejudices and old 
practices. The aim seems to be to render 
the artificial aspect of the state, or the 
aspect for which the human element is re- 
sponsible, fit to run hand-in-glove with the 
unusual gifts of nature. In a land where 
sunshine is virtually perpetual, where the 
landscape varies with the beauty and gran- 
deur of many famous spots of the world 
combined, where all growth is prolific, where 
the visitor is always as likely to be en- 
tranced as the home resident, it is felt by 
the generation now coming into its majority 
that the acres which man tills must be the 
seat of the finest of abodes, that the cities 
in which humanity congregates must have 
streets and parks and buildings worthy to 
live in or to look upon, that the provisions 
for pleasure must be as liberal as the love 
of pleasure is generous. 

The first period of the ‘state’s life, the 
period of the exploiting of its resources, the 
determining of its capacities, has closed. 
The Pacific Slope, of which California was 
for years the undisputed leader, has grown 
into a region of rival commonwealths, all 
rich and full of vim and potentiality. Rail- 
roads are reaching westward across the con- 
tinent, placing the Golden State in the midst 
of the march to the Far East. The time of 
isolation of any sort passed with the com- 
pletion of the Santa Fé railroad’s connection 
with San Francisco and the prospect of the 
establishment of similar connections by the 
Burlington and other roads. Apparently the 
task of the Sons of Forty-nine is to employ 
the inheritances that have been given to 
them so bounteously to hold their common- 
wealth up tight and proud alongside of the 
many other progressive commonwealths of 
the Union, and to maintain for it, if possible, 
the distinction and prosperity which for 
many years have been so easily acquired as 
to be unavoidable. 
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ENT from the East, it was the first day | 
had taken charge. A flood had come 
down the Gila. It had caught my horse 

and me. The horse it had drowned, but it 
had flung me out, bruised and battered, on a 
spur of the cliffs that stretch downward 
from the mouth of the Oatman Cajon.’ 

It was night when at last I managed to 
make my way back to the camp. Sleep was 
impossible, for every racked muscle ached 
with a separate ache, so I lay tossing on my 
canvas field-cot, and through the window of 
my shack watched the full moon as it rose, 
silvering the desert, and setting little spar- 
kling points of light in the edges of the 
broken malpai. 

On one of these pieces of rock a man was 
sitting. I had noticed him when first I 
looked through the window. Ever since I 
had been waiting for him to move, for his 
stillness got on my nerves. It seemed as 
though the uncomfortable position of one of 
his legs, which I could see doubled under 
him, affected my own leg with the cramp 
that his ought to have felt. There was no 
use in turning away from the window; | 
knew all the time he was there, and in spite 
of myself, my eyes would wander back to 
assure me that his position was unchanged. 
Even when some one | could not see passed 
by and shouted that the flood was going 
down, the man did not look around. Then I 
must have fallen asleep. 

But the sleep was dimly troubled about 
that figure, sitting there on the desert, and 
there was a roaring in my head, left by the 
flood that had caught me. This roar sucden- 
ly became infinitely louder and more real. 
Louder and yet louder it grew, and I woke 
to hear the voice of another flood as it rushed 
and shrieked through the narrow jaws of the 
canon. 

Hurried footsteps, singly and together, 
“ame crunching over the volcanic rock; fore- 
men shouted and swore as they ran here and 
there, rousing their men and getting them 
into gangs. As I tumbled out of my cot, I 
noted that the man who had been sitting on 
the rock was gone. Then the door of the 
shack swung open, and he entered. He was 
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very short. His face was only less red than 
the hair and beard that framed it, and the 
flaming shirt he wore. His shoulders were 
broad almost to deformity, and his legs were 
bowed, as though overburdened by their 
weight. 

**Gud-avenin’, Cit’zen Ingineer,’’ he said. 

‘‘What?’’ I demanded, somewhat con- 
fused. 

‘* *Tis a way I have of speakin’. Perhaps 
you do not like it, an’ ’tis yer right not to. 
Gud-avenin’, sorr.”’ 

I did not answer at once, but that seemed 
in no way to discompose my visitor. Hunt- 
ing through the pockets of his trousers, he 
found a match. He scratched it on the same 
garment, and then lighted a candle, stuck 
in a bottle, which stood on the box that 
served me as a table. 

“I was waitin’ fer the other flood. I 
knowed it’d come,’’ he went on. ‘‘I knowed, 
too, that ye’d want to be gettin’ up an’ see- 
in’ to things, an’ that there wasn’t anywan 
here. Sol thought I’d come an’ help, you 
bein’ hurted. ’Tis me right, so you don’t 
object. Yer chry clo’es ll be in the mail 
bag now ?’’ 

They were, I told him, but I might just as 
well held my tongue, for he seemed to know 
by instinct where to find my things, and be- 
fore I finished speaking, he had them laid 
out on the cot, and, talking all the time, he 
began helping me to dress. 

‘*Yer bones ’I] be rare sore fer awhile, ’Im 
thinkin’,’’ he said. ‘‘Faith, it was a merac- 
"lous escape ye had. Wait till 1 button the 
other leg o’ these breeches. They reminds 
me av home, sorr. Me father was a valet, 
an’ wance in a way I had a thry at it meself 
when he was dhrunk. That’s how I learned 
to put these clothes on you. D’ye think ye 
can hould yer legs stiff so I can pull on the 
boot? I was a futman. I niver had but the 
wan place. I was that ugly to luk at I could 
not get another. There oughtn’t to be no 
futmen, nor no valets, neither; wan man’s 
as good as another. Ye see, I’m an anarch- 
ist, sorr. But, sure, if a man wants to be a 
servant ’tis his right. Where’s the other 
spurrs? Qh, here.”’ 
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“‘Is there anything more carried away 
down by the dam?’’ I asked. I had not been 
able to get in a word until now. 

‘*Yes, sorr. Ev’rythin’s carried away, 
barrin’ an emigrant family that got stuck 
with their outfit on the big flat rock in the 
middle of the stream. An’ they’ll be goin’, 
too, pretty soon, if they don’t be got ashore. 
The bhoys is riggin’ up a boat with a rope 
to it. There’s no use gettin’ impatient, sorr. 
I’m dhressin’ you quicker than you cud do it 
yerself, an’ there’s nothin’ ye can do when 
ye get there.’’ This was in response to an 
impatient movement 
of mine. 

‘*l gave ordhers 
fer a horse—ye’re 
not walkin’ fit. That 
is to say, | gave the 
ordhers from you 
I made so free. | 
don’t believe in or- 
dhers, but if you do, 
sure, it’s yer right 
to give thim. Anny- 
how, they wudden’t 
a paid no heed to 
mine. Twill be the 
Wolfeley that’s bruk 


on us, I’m thinkin’. 
There’s only the 
boot garters remain- 
in’ now, sorr. Wait 
till I buckle thim.”’ 
He threw the 
strap of my field 
over my 
shoulder, and then, 
passing his arm 
around me, lifted 
me easily to my feet. 
‘‘! know you can 
get up by yerself, 
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I was half lifted into the saddle by the 
anarchist, and my horse sprang away down 
the steep, rocky trail that led to the cafion. 
When last I had seen the river it was a 
swirling mass of driftwood, scum and the 
bodies of drowned cattle, but these were all 
gone, now, long ago washed down the Col- 
orado and far toward the sea, and the fret- 
ted stream ran like frosted silver in the 
moonlight, turning to molten copper, where, 
on the nearer side, itreflected the glare of 
two great fires. Near these fires the men 
were clustered like swarming bees, clinging 
to the steep bank of 
talus. To the end of 
a projecting jaw of 
the caflon some one 
had secured a cable, 
which stretched 
away down the bank 
until its end was 
lost in the group of 
men by the fires. 

In the middle of 
the group I could 
see that two of the 
carpenters were do- 
ing something to a 
boat~—a clumsy scow 
to ferry two or three 
passengers at a time 
across the river. 
But no one was 
looking at the boat 
save the men who 
worked on it. Out 
in the stream, on a 
flat rock of black 
basalt that still held 
its head above the 
water, were horses, 
a canvas-topped 
wagon, and two peo- 
ple, a woman and a 
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sorr,’’ he said, in 
explanation, ‘‘but 
there’s no need of feelin’ the soreness in 
yer bones till you have to.”’ 

As he opened the door, the roar of the 
water struck one like a blow in the face. 
The fierce wind screamed through the rig- 
ging of a cableway, hard by. But for the 
anarchist, myself and the Mexican who stood 
holding my horse, the little plaza around 
which the camp was built would have been 
empty. All the men were in the canon, and 
a yellow glow in the flying sand above them 
showed that they had built fires there to 
light them at their work 


’ fer the other flood 


man. His arm was 
around her. Her 
face was hidden on his shoulder. The back 
of the wagon was toward us, and the six 
horses had been brought close around its 
wheels, as a sleeping cat will sometimes 
curl its tail around its feet. Every one was 
looking at the rock, and some of the men, 
I knew from their gestures, were shouting 
advice or encouragement to the people who 
stood upon it, but no voice could have car- 
ried to them. 

Stumbling over the loose rock, my horse 
slowly made his way te the boat and the men 
who were working on it. 
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‘*F lying bridge—pendulum bridge, ’’ shout- 
ed my assistant, who had approached with- 
out my seeing him. ‘‘We must have a try 
and soon—and | couldn’t think of any other 
way. Can you?”’ 

I shook my head. | could think of no other 

way. There was a possibility in this one 
just a possibility. The plan was simple 
enough. To the end of the cable two ropes 
were fastened, and led through holes bored 
in the gunwales of the scow, near the ends, 
which the carpenters were strengthening. 
3y means of these ropes the beat contd be 
brought to an angle with the current, wh-ch, 
acting on the inclined side, would swing the 
scow out into the stream or back toward the 
shore as the angle was changed. But there 
was a desperately small chance for the man 
who had to handle these ropes. 

“It'll kill the man who tries it, I’m 
afraid,’’ said the assistant, as though in 
answer to my thought. One of the carpen- 
ters heard him and looked up. 

“Tf anything gives,’’ he added. 

The other carpenter straightened his back. 
‘*An’ if naething gives,’’ he roared through 
his gray beard, ‘‘she’ll be gunnle under frae 
the press 0° watter, an’ she’ll gar the man 
gang skelpin’ doon the stream like a splen- 
ter.’’ Then he bent over his work again and 
said no more. 

The river was rising rapidly. The rock in 
the middle of the stream was much lower in 
the water than it had been when I camea 
few minutes before. Taking my glasses, I 
focussed them on the two people who stood 
by the wagon. They were both young, ap- 
parently, but her face was on his shoulder, 
and his was bent over her head, so I could 
see neither of them. Fora moment | watched 
them; now warm in the glow of the fires, 
then white and ghostly in the moonlight, 
when some of the men, walking between 
them and the fire, sent long shadows streak- 
ing across the reddened water; shadows 
that reached even out to the rock. Then | 
lowered the glasses until they rested on the 
pommel of my saddle. 

‘Would ye let me have that tellyscope 
for a minute, sorr?’’ asked some one in my 
ear. The words were such as the Anarchist 
would use, and when I looked around | saw 
that it was he who had spoken, but I never 
should have known his voice. I handed him 
the binoculars. As he held them to his eyes, 
I could see that his hands were trembling. 

The top of the rock was nearly awash 
now. Its upper edge cleft the water and 
threw up a shower of spray such as one sees 


fly from the cutwater of a steamer. Some of 
this spray, flying with extra force, struck 
one of the horses, which reared, and I knew 
that he screamed, though I could not hear 


Ther the man put the woman gently to 
one side. I saw the flash of a knife as he 
drew it, and edging cautiously to the lead 
horses, he began to cut the traces of one of 
them. When he had freed the horse the man 
led him to the lower side of the rock, where 
there was an eddy, and pushed him into the 
water. For a moment the horse vanished ; 
then his head reappeared, and he was swept 
down stream, swimming strongly. The man 
edged his way back to the remaining horses. 

This attempt was more dangerous than the 
first had been. The woman looked up and 
held out her hands appealingly ; but the man 
only shook his head and passed on. For the 
first time since I had been on the shore the 
face of the woman was visible from where 
we stood. 

‘‘It’s her, sorr, it’s her,’’ screamed the 
Anarchist, in my ear. ‘‘D’ye hear, sorr? 
It’s her. I knowed it. Her that I haven’t 
seen for near three years. An’ then ’twas 
but five months ’till she left me. An’ that’s 
him with her now. Oh, Mother of Heaven be 
near us in this hour.’’ 

His face was drawn, like the face of one 
in mortal pain, and unconsciously he pound- 
ed my arm with the field glasses. Then he 
turned and caught my eye. I do not know 
what he saw there. Probably an arraignment 
of the woman. 

‘* *Tis not so, sorr, *tis not so,’’ he cried. 
‘*She’s no way bad. She’s French, that’s all. 
She was a maid in the sem house with me. 
An’ I ain’t no way good to look at.’’ He 
had caught my arm and was shaking it, his 
face peering into mine. 

‘*‘Sure she liked him better nor me,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘She liked him better, I say, an’ 
sure ’twas her right. So she didn’t think 
the vows bound her, that is—an’ some don’t. 
*Twas all his fault. How would she know 
what he was? An’ he’s good to her—you 
saw that yerself just now. ’Tis her right, I 
say---her right. Ill not- Oh, but ’tis 
mortal hard !’’ 

There was a movement among the men 
around me that drew my eyes from the An- 
archist’s face, and his eyes followed mine. 

**All’s done now that can be done,’’ said 
the younger of the two carpenters, straight- 
ening his cramped back. 

The strengthening of the gunwales had 
been completed. The assistant engineer 
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reeved the two ropes through the holes, 
tautened them and laid them carefully down; 
then stood straight and looked at the men 
around him. Some of them turned away 
their heads; no one cared to meet his eye. 
It seemed certain death for the man who 
tried to take that boat across the water. 
The assistant stooped and altered the length 
of the ropes a little, and then slipped off his 
coat. 

I felt a tap on my arm and saw that the 
Anarchist was handing me my closed glasses. 

‘“‘Thank ye, sorr, fer the tellyscope,’’ he 
said, in his natural voice. ‘‘I hope ye’ll par- 
don the—-well—the row! med. I think | 
must a-been a little rattled.’’ 

He jumped off the stone on which he had 
been standing, and turning back the sleeves 
of his red shirt, stepped into the boat. He 
sat down on her bottom, bracing his feet 
against her upstream side, taking the ropes 
from the hands of the assistant as he did so. 

‘Yer legs is too long, beggin’ yer pardon, 
to get a straight brace. Mine is just right,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I know all about these boats. | 
seen thim before. You must hold thim slant- 
wise to the stream. Let ’er go, Scotchy.”’ 

The assistant engineer was about to rem- 
onstrate —forcibly, I thought—-when the old 
carpenter, with a heave of his shoulder, sent 
the boat out into the river. The push nearly 
overset him, for the stream caught the boat 
out of his hands while his weight was still 


he leaned back, trying to hold the boat against the press.” 


against it. But there the current changed 
its direction, deflected by the bank, and it 
came at right angles against the boat and 
piled, foaming, against the upstream gun- 
wale, bearing it under. The knotted muscles 
stood out on the Anarchist’s arm as he 
leaned back, trying to hold the boat against 
the press and to counterbalance the pull. 

‘*Slacken off on the rear line! For God’s 
sake, slacken it off! Don’t try to pull up on 
the other,’’ shouted the assistant. I never 
thought that his voice could carry, but I 
saw that the Anarchist looked around, nod- 
ded, and did as he was bid. The boiling and 
tumbling against the gunwale subsided; the 
boat seemed to hesitate for a moment, then 
darted like a swallow toward the rock. | 
saw the Anarchist try to straighten her 
against the current, in order to stop her 
way, but he was too late. The man on the 
rock jumped forward, and as she grounded, 
received her blunt end against his shoulder. 
His foot slipped, and he would have rolled 
into the river, had not the Anarchist sprang 
ashore, and catching him by the collar of 
his shirt and the boat by one end, pulled 
them both away from the angry water that 
tore at them. 

The crowd gave a cheer; one could hear 
it, shrill and feeble, above the many voices 
of the flood and wind. Then the cheer sud- 
denly subsided, and those who were waving 
their hats stopped waving them, 
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The man, uninjured, had scrambled to his 
feet. He extended his hand to the Anar- 
chist; then withdrew it and laying it on the 
haft of the knife in his belt, sprang back to 
the woman and passed an arm around her 
waist as though to protect her. She covered 
her face with her hands, and the Anarchist 
seemed to plead with them both. The man 
shook his head. There were many men, now, 
standing between the fire and the people on 
the rock, but the moon showed the figures 
as though a calcium light had been turned 
upon them. The river had risen still more. 
A trickle of water crept over the face of the 
rock, glancing in the moonlight like melted 
lead. It crept under the feet of the woman 
and wet them, and, looking down, she saw 
it. Then she stepped deliberately into the 
boat and sat on one of the thwarts. The 
Anarchist handled the two ropes; evidently 
explaining their use. He altered their lengths 
and then retired to the most distant point of 
the rock. The man, glancing at the Anar- 
chist, pushed the boat off until she floated ; 
then gripping the ropes, he tumbled into 
her and braced himself against the strain as 
she swung away from the rock, and rushing 
across the stream, grounded on the bank of 
talus, where a hundred hands were stretched 
forth to receive her. 

The rock was nearly under water now. 
The Anarchist climbed on a wagon wheel, 
and pulling loose the canvas tilt and the hoops 
that supported it, cast the whole down on the 
rock. The little stream that first had trickled 
across, was strong enough now, after one or 
two attempts, to wash it away. The Anarch- 
ist watched it. Then he sat down in one cor- 
ner of the wagon box, his chin on his knees, 
and his long arms clasped around them. 

‘‘He’s a-gon ter wait till the box swims 
off, an’ trust to that to float him. Good man 

hold tight!’ yelled some one; and other 
men caught up the yell and waved their hats 
again, but the Anarchist could not hear, and 
he did not look up to see them. 

The boat had been strained in its journey, 
and the carpenters, with feverish haste, 
were strengthening her again; now and then 
casting glances at the rock, over which the 
water swept smoothly save where it rippled 
around the wagon wheels. 

Some one plucked at my sleeve, and I saw 
that the woman, with her companion, stood 
close by my stirrup. Her lips were moving, 
and I bent low to hear. 

“is it that he will return—him on the 
rock :"’ ‘‘Can he return? Oh, say to me—~ 
tell me! Tell me now!’’ 
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There was a world of anxiety in her face, 
and it surprised me. Before I answered her 
I glanced at the boat. The gray-haired car- 
penter pulled at his work to test it; then 
shook his head and turned to saw out anoth- 
er brace. 

‘*Tell me—will he come back ?’’ screamed 
the woman again. 

“Oh, yes, I think so,’’ I roared in return, 
trying to be encouraging. ‘‘There’s no 
reason why he shouldn’t cross as you did, 
you know. We’ll hope he will do it all right, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘‘But there is a chance that he will not 
come back ?’’ she asked. 

I could not deny that this chance existed. 
It was too obvious. I nodded. The woman 
crossed herself, and looked away and up, 
muttering something. 

The work on the boat was finished, and 
the assistant engineer slipped off his coat 
and went toward her just as the old car- 
penter, who had regulated the lengths of 
the ropes for the return voyage, tied the 
ends together, and with a mighty shove of 
his foot sent the little scow rushing out into 
the stream. 

**Damn you—what do you mean? Do you 
want to see that man drowned ?’’ shouted the 


assistant. 
‘‘Better ane life than twa,’’ returned the 
sarpenter, composedly. ‘‘An’ she’ll ride 


lighter, besides, toom as she is. 
now.’”’ 

She did ride lightly; far too lightly. Her 
weight was not enough to straighten the 
cable, caught by the twisted current near 
the shore. The little boat edged outward, it 
is true; but the motion could hardly be 
seen. She was twitched this way and that; 
sometimes she was pulled clear of the water, 
into which she would fall back with a slap 
and her gunwale nearly under. The men on 
the bank shouted curses and directions to 
her as though she were alive and could hear 
them. 

Then she reached the smoother water, 
near the middle. The cable swung regularly 
from side to side, and the boat began to ad- 
vance in little rushes, swift as the flick of a 
whip lash, with halts between them. One of 
these rushes brought her at last close to the 
rock; the next drove her so hard into a 
wheel that it moved. She rebounded. The 


Watch, 


Anarchist sprang to his feet, and as the cur- 
rent sent the boat back to him he dropped 
into her. 

Drawing loose the ropes from the bow- 
knot in which they were tied, the Anarchist 
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pulled the boat to the proper angle; and 
after one awful moment she answered and 
swung slowly shoreward. But something was 
wrong with her. She gained but little speed ; 
there was no swallow-like dart, such as she 
had shown before. A belated log drove down 
toward the boat; I held my breath and in- 
voluntarily raised in my stirrups until it had 
passed, and then, with a sigh of relief, set- 
tled back into the saddle. The boat seemed 
to go more slowly still. 

‘*What’s wrong with her?’’ I called to the 
younger of the two carpenters, who stood 
close by. 

‘l think she’s settling. God help her. 
She must have started another seam against 
that wheel,’’ he returned. 

He was right. I could see, now, that the 
boat was lower in the water. And the strain 
on the arms of the Anarchist was telling, for 
the knotted muscles trembled and the hands 
were gradually yielding to the opposite pulls 
of the two ropes. 

‘*He is coming-——-he will be here!’ 
screamed the woman at my side. ‘‘In one 
moment more he will be here! Do you want 
to lose me, you coward? Do you Oh!’ 

Looking down, I saw that she was not 
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speaking to me, but to her companion, who 
she thought was still near her. Then she 
saw that he was not, and stopped. Involun- 
tarily, I glanced around in search of him, 
and from my horse I could see what she 
could not; that he was running and stum- 
bling along the bank toward the jaws of the 
canon. 

Slowly and more slowly still the boat 
swung toward the shore, showing each mo- 
ment a narrower line above the water. I 
could not bear to look at her, and turned my 
eyes again to the hurrying man. He reached 
the point of rock where the cable was se- 
cured. There was a knife in his hand, and 
while I looked he began to slash at the taut 
line, just below the knot, where the strain 
was greatest. 

I yelled. I don’t know what | did —simply 
made a noise, | think; but some of the men 
heard it and looked in the direction toward 
which I pointed, and saw for themselves. 

Then there was an answering howl, from 
the crowd. One man started to run up the 
bank, and many more streamed along be- 
hind him, like a pack of hounds. But they 
could never be in time; the rest of the men 
saw that, and the group by the river spar- 
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kled with pistol shots. They looked like fire- 
flies in the moonlight, and seemed as silent 
as fireflies, for the reports were drowned by 
the roar of the stream. 

The man paid no attention to the bullets 
at first. One strand of the cable, then an- 
other, sprang free. The man took a fresh 
hold, staggered, recovered and throwing up 
his hands, fell backward into the river. In 
an instant he had vanished as though he had 
never been. 

To my great surprise, I then became con- 
scious that my six-shooter, hot and smoking, 
was gripped in my hand. I felt a scorching 
sting in my thigh, and looking down, | saw 
that the woman was struggling in the grasp 
of two men; and that there was a stain, 
black in the moonlight, which grew larger 
while I looked, on the leg of my riding 
breeches. 

At the same moment the cable, nearly cut 
through, gave way. The end flew high in the 
air; the boat swung her head to the current, 
and burying her stern, turned completely 
over, end for end, throwing the Anarchist 
into the water; then striking him on the 
head and driving him under. The form of 
the crowd changed as the field of a kaleido- 
scope changes. A dozen men joined hands, 
and one of them dashed into the water and 
grasped the end of the cable as it flicked by. 
ie was dragged out, and the cable caught 
and secured. | tried to force my mount into 
the river, for | saw the Anarchist, feebly 
struggling, borne toward me; but the horse 
reared as he felt the water grip his legs, and 
whirled back to the land. 

For an instant the boat dallied with an 
eddy, and the cable curled in a bend. I 
turned my horse in time to see the assistant 
engineer take a run down the bank and leap 
into the stream. He struck close by the 
Anarchist, catching him by the collar with 
one hand, and throwing the other arm over 
the cable. 

‘‘Handsomely, men! Easy, now,’’ called 
a foreman. ‘‘Don’t pull on the line. Just let 
it straighten.’’ 

Indeed, there was no occasion to pull on 
the line. The two men, held by the cable, 
were thrown violently by the current against 
the shore. Then a mighty cheer arose, as 
the Anarchist and his rescuer were caught 
and set on their feet. But the cheer stopped 
suddenly. The assistant stood, swaying to 
and fro, trying with his hand to stop a jag- 
ged cut in his forehead; and the Anarchist 
fell limply on his face, and lay where he 
fell. 


Some one raised a cry for the company 
doctor, but he already was pushing his way 
through the crowd. He caught the Anarchist 
and turned him, so that his face, very pale 
against the dripping red hair and beard, 
looked at the sky with its sightless eyes. 
The doctor ran his hands hurriedly over the 
face and over the body beneath it. Then he 
spoke impatiently, apparently in answer to a 
question that I did not hear. 

‘*How can I tell what’s the matter with 
him?’ he demanded. ‘‘Get a board or some- 
thing, to carry him on, and then pack him 
out of this.”’ 

A plank was brought—a broad one, still 
wet from the river that had torn it from the 
sheet piling, and then cast it aside. On this 
the Anarchist was laid, and four men lifted 
and carried it, slowly and carefully, up the 
steep trail to the mesa above. 

The woman followed, escorted on each 
side by one of the men in whose hands I| had 
seen her struggling; but she paid no atten- 
tion to them, nor to the body of the Anar- 
chist, nor the men who followed behind. 
Her hands were clasped, and her eyes were 
on the path before her. 

Once or twice the Anarchist moaned a lit- 
tle, as he was jolted over the rough trail, 
and after a while his eyes, wandering about, 
found the face of the woman and rested 
there until his bearers reached the veranda 
of the little office building. Here they laid 
him down, and once more the doctor bent 
over him, but the Anarchist feebly pushed 
the head away. He seemed trying to speak, 
and the doctor listened and then turned to 
me. ‘‘I think he wants you,’’ he said. The 
crowd opened to let me through as I dis- 
mounted and limped up to the veranda. 

‘‘In the path to the barricks, sorr. Wan 
fut eight inches from the bottom step. An’ 
ask her won’t she come here, please, sorr. 
’Twill not be for long.”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes. All right,’’ I answered. 

I spoke soothingly, and without meaning, 
as I might have spoken toa young child, for I 
thought that his mind wandered. And ap- 
parently he understood what I thought. 

‘*No, sorr. Me head’s all right. In the 
path. I want it now.’’ 

‘‘T reckon he means somethin’ what’s 
buried there. Lots of ’em do that,’ ex- 
plained one of the men, who stood near. 
‘*Paths are safest, because there’s so much 
walkin’ on ’em. Will I go look ?’’ 

I nodded, and he went. A few moments 
afterward he returned, carrying a lank little 
canvas bag, in the bottom of which a few 
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* “Take it,’ said the 


coins jingled. The Anarchist took this bag 
from the man’s hand, and with an effort 
held it out to the woman, but she did not 
see him. She was looking across him, at the 
edge of the mesa, below which the water 
Was roaring. 

“‘Take it,’’ said the Anarchist, his face 
feebly anxious. Still she did not look at 
him. 

The Anarchist’s tired hand sank down be- 
side him, and he closed his eyes. Then | 
took the bag and placed it in the woman’s 
grasp. She held it as though she did not 
know it was there. But the anxiety faded 
from the Anarchist’s face, and he smiled, 
though without opening his eyes. 

‘‘There’s none so much, heart 0’ mine,’’ 
he said, faintly. ‘‘Not what there was last 
time. But I don’t go with it, now, an’ that’s 
somethin’. *Twill not be long, I think, be- 
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fore you can have him, with a title all clear. 
An’ if not, I’ll never trouble. Ye’ll want 
peace, an’ ye shall have it. ’Tis yer right. 
But jus’ for once wud ye mind—seein’ 
things is what they are—-wud ye mind i 
He stopped speaking, and the doctor, who 
had stepped aside, hurried forward. 

‘**No,’’ he said, in answer to my inquiring 
look. ‘‘Not yet. Can’t tell what’ll happen 
later, but he’s only fainted now.’’ 

Then he turned to the woman. ‘‘I think 
you’d better go. He mustn’t see you when 
he comes out of this,’’ he said, coldly. ‘‘You 
are not much good here, you know. Nor 
elsewhere, that I can see.’’ 

She turned and went. The crowd opened 
before her, as before one unclean. She 
passed around the building and out of our 
sight, going toward the trail that led to the 
river. 
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HE average immigrant who forswears his 
native haunts on the banks of the Vol- 
ga, on the snow-clad slopes of Norway, 

or in the grateful shadows of Mount Aetna, 
and sets his face hopefully westward, is sus- 
tained more or less by the illusion that he is 
approaching an Eldorado. As the distance 
between him and the land of freedom and 
universal happiness diminishes, he experi- 
ences a change in this dream of glory, which 
fades beneath the light of common day. The 
drab and dreary surroundings of the steer- 
age, the brutality of the un- 
feed stewards and the un- 
respecting officers, the weary 
waste of waters, the feeling 
of helplessness against the 
elements for all the ‘‘sea- 
girt citadel,’’ prepare him 
for the ruder awakening 
when the good ship lies at 
anchor, and like wild bees 
smoked from their hive, the 
thousands swarm into the 
cattle barges and are taken 
to shore. 

Even with the grateful 
feeling of terra firma be- 
neath their feet, there is the 
oppressive conviction that 
here, too, there are circum- 
scribing laws and stern men 
to uphold them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is as much 
government to the square 
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inch in the United States as in any part of 
the world; this is a sad realization to those 
who come with the idea that there is no law 
at all. Weask all comers these two hard 
questions: ‘‘Why should you be allowed to 
come in?’’ and ‘‘Why should you not be 
barred out ?’’ These people are thus like the 
criminal who, in some parts of the world, 
is considered guilty until he proves himself 
innocent. The newcomer is inspected, re- 
inspected and inspected again, passed along 
through as many hands as a stranger who 
tries to enter a walled city 
during a siege. His physi- 
cal, moral and_ financial 
health are the object of a 
most inquisitorial scrutiny. 

And it is all most right 
and proper; for, while the 
republic may not be ruined, 
as some too gloomy and pes- 
simistic prophets in high 
places have declared, by re- 
ceiving the riffraff of all 
nations, and taking to its 
bosom the criminal and 
pauper outcast tribes of the 
world, it is expedient year by 
year to inaugurate a closer 
scrutiny of all that would 
cross the open threshold, 
eliminating the undesirable 
so far as is possible under 
the present liberal laws. 

But the disillusion in the 
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verage immigrant mind at what seems a 
most unwarranted infliction is painfully evi- 
lent in the faces of the crowded occupants 

the detention pens of the Barge Office in 
New York, where from three hundred thous- 
ind to half a million people yearly pass the 
rates, not to speak of those deported for one 
reason and another. It is a somber place, 
and all the more pitiable because the major- 
ity of those detained are women and chil- 
dren. The men are usually well coached and 
can pass the examinations. A man, too, 
finds friends and work more easily, and is 
less likely to become a public charge. As 
our national hospitality grows more niggard 
year by year, the detention office is the 
scene of more and more heart-breaking dis- 
appointments, and many of them are of the 
most unexpected nature—due not to the 
(jovernment, which the immigrants soon be- 
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gin to regard as an arch enemy, but to 
friends and relatives, who, on setting foot 
on a free soil, seem to think that all ties of 
vhatsoever nature are dissolved and put be- 
hind them-—financial, marital, and, alas! 
even parental. Probably no two women in 
\merica come so close to a varied personal 
istory as Mrs. Regina Stucklen, Chief In- 
pector of the Women’s Department of the 
Barge Office, and well known as ‘‘the Mother 

the Immigrants,’’ and her assistant, 
Miss Taylor. No church in all the metro- 
‘lis solemnizes so many marriages as the 
arge Office, and no matrimonial agent on 
earth arranges so many weddings as does 
Mrs. Stucklen; and beneath the majority 
of these there is a saving proportion of 
romance that leaveneth the whole heavy 
lump. Thus there are compensations even 
in the most arduous tasks and amid sur- 
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roundings that are repellent to a refined 
feminine mind. 

Personally, with great benignity and with 
signal absence of official fussiness, Mrs. 
Stucklen re- 
gards the 
wants of all 
the women. 
She learns 
not only 
whence each 
comes, but 
whither each 
wishes to go 
and what 
each purposes 
to do. Of the 
struggles 
with the 
great prob- 
lem of exist- 
ence in all 
countries and 
in all grades 
of social life, 
Mrs. Stucklen knows enough to fill volumes. 
The ‘‘Mother of the Immigrants’’ is a wo- 
man of strong personality, calm, firm and 
sympathetic under most trying situations; 
and to the would-be bride, who has arrived 
a stranger in a foreign land to meet her 
promised husband, she is at once counsel- 
lor, witness and friend. As about three 
hundred marriages take place annually at 
the Barge Office, or directly under its aus- 
pices—one solemnization for every working 
day of the year—and as Mrs. Stucklen in- 
quires into the intimate history of each 
matrimonial affair, she has more than an 
ordinary opportunity to study this interest- 
ing side of life. Whither they go and how 
they prosper after leaving her guardian 
care, the inspector has little opportunity of 
knowing—whether to found honorable and 
prosperous families, or to fail and fill 
the pauper’s grave. Barely one per cent. 
of them ever retains enough grateful mem- 
ory of her services to inform her. But there 
are rewards in knowing one’s duty well 
done; and if there is a seeming ingratitude 
on the part of brides and grooms alike, it is 
because the Government, and the Barge 
Office as one of its institutions, is a thing of 
odium to the average immigrant —the thing 
from which he fled when he forsook his na- 
tive hills and valleys; and the sorrows and 
tribulations of the detention pens the immi- 
grant seeks to blot from his memory as 
speedily as possible. 
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Thus far, during the rushing season of 
immigration, more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand strangers have passed the 
gates; and daily from the north of Europe 
or the south, from the upper slopes of 
Donegal to the shores of the Red Sea, ves- 
sel after vessel has poured its motley freight 
into the dividing pens of the Barge Office. 
It is a strange foregathering of the clans of 
many nations. From every point of the com- 
pass they have come, yet all possessed of one 
idea, for all their diverse creeds, languages 
and traditions—to throw down the yoke of 
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Here and there in the strange aggregation 
one catches the glimpse of a refined, spir- 
itual type that is inspiring, almost heroic. 
The young are always interesting, some- 
times because of real beauty, with sym- 
metry of form and cheek aglow with moun- 
tain health of the Alps or Apennines. Those 
of middle age show the prematurely cowed 
and stolid inveteracy which bespeaks an un- 
equal struggle with destiny, and tells of a 
growing fear that the problem of undertak- 
ing life anew in a strange land may be the 
same bitter, fruitless round of toil that has 
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Old World conditions and accept those of 
the New, and try for such prosperity as they 
realize to be hopelessly impossible to them 
on the other side of the water. To achieve 
this epoch of their lives many have saved up 
from childhood to middle age-—aye, some 
have saved a lifetime to accomplish it, not 
for themselves, but for their sons and 
daughters—penny on penny, almost blood 
drop on blood drop. Narrow mentality, 
stolid resignation to an untoward fate, and 
a blind belief in the infallibility of church 
and state, both more to be feared than 
loved, characterize the majority of these 
that pass into a new condition of things. 
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been their lot and that of their forefathers 
for generations. 

But the drab monotony of the Barge Office 
is relieved by the sunshine of many an affair 
of the heart, and the brides-to-be are quick- 
ly discovered and discussed by their fellows. 
From every quarter of Europe and Asia they 
come, some betrothed by themselves or by 
their parents long before the lovers came to 
America to prepare a home for them, some 
coming on probation, not knowing whether 
or not they will find in their husbands-to-be 
the ideal which fancy conjured; and many 
is the swain that has come gallantly forward 
to meet his proposed life partner, only to be 
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spector to some one of the mission chapels 


about the district 
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Roman, Russian, Greek, 
Syrian—or even as far as 
the City Hall. The bride is 
not released until the cere- 
mony is performed and a 
certificate to that effect, 
properly signed and wit- 
nessed, is returned by the 
inspector and filed in the 
office of the commissioners. 

Sut many times, curious- 
ly enough, it has happened 
that the groom has proved 
so disappointing to the bride 
that she has utterly refused 
to marry him, preferring to 
vo back home unwed to face 
the humiliation and sneers 
of her provincial townspeo- 
ple. Or again, as has re- 
peatedly hap- 
pened, the 
fair maiden 
has fallen in 
love with a 
better -look- 
ing chap on 
the voyage, 
and for all 
the storm of 
protest and 
the gnashing 
of teeth, has 
actually mar- 
ried the sec- 
ond man in 
preference to 
the first. 

A case of 
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this kind occurred but a week or two ago. 
There seem to be manifold opportunities on 
shipboard for falling in love, particularly on 
the slower steamers, when people are thrown 
together for a period of from twelve to 
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eighteen days. In this case, a worthy young 
Russian was cheated out of a very pretty 
bride by a likely Italian fellow-traveler of 
the maiden. Strangely enough, she knew 
not one word of Italian nor he a word of 
Russian; yet the bride’s countryman was 
jilted, and the pantomime lovers were mar- 
ried, and set forth gayly and confidently to 
learn each other and the great New World 
they had entered at one and the same tiine. 
Another case was equally ludicrous. A 
Swedish maiden of somewhat fickle mind 
fell in love with a fellow voyager, with- 
out apprising him of the fact that she 
was betrothed to another man whom she 
was to meet at the Barge Office and marry. 
It was her intention to hurry ashore with 
her new lover and outwit the former by a 
prior ceremony; but the red tape of the 
office prevented that, and the first lover 
came to welcome his bride. She then as 
promptly fell in love with Number One; but 
when Number Two pleaded and threatened, 
she could not decide which one she loved the 
better, so she was detained while the two 
men haunted the Barge Office, glaring at 
each other. When the detention time had 


elapsed, the bride, still not knowing her 
mind, was sent unceremoniously back on the 
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same steamer that brought her over, both 
jilted lovers abandoning the field in despair. 
But on arriving on her native soil once 
more, the maiden dared not face her people; 
so back she came, having just money enough 
to pay her passage and sent for Lover Num- 
ber One, declaring that she loved him the 
better. He replied that he was very much 
obliged; but as he had already married a 
handsomer girl in the interval, he was com- 
pelled to decline to come for her. The maid- 
en then sent word to Number Two to like 
effect, but he declared that he had had 
enough of the fickle feminine, and thus 
in defeat, the maiden-was transported back 
again to face the leers and jeers of her na 
tive hamlet. 

Of runaways there are scores every year. 
It seems that whenever a married man has 
deserted wife and children for a comel} 
young girl, or a married woman has forsaker 
an elderly husband for a younger lover, the} 
make straightway for New York, as if i 
were the universal haven of refuge. In mos 
cases the officials of the Barge Office manage 
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punction of conscience. The woman, and 
sometimes the man, suffer deportation. If 
the latter has money, he is allowed to re- 
main, since there is no law to prevent him, 
unless, of course, the wife across the water 
has caused her husband’s arrest through the 
foreign consul here. There is usually a prop- 
erty as well as a personal crime in these 
runaway events. 

Stowaway brides are not as rare as one 
would believe.- It is quite easy for a girl to 
slip aboard an outgoing steamer and stow 
herself in one of the bunks below decks, ly- 
ing quietly there till well at sea. A case 
happened a little while ago, the girl coming 
to meet her fiancé here. As both were poor, 
the former resorted to this perilous ex- 
pedient to accomplish the desired end. One 
would think that such a heroic endeavor 
would deserve a better reception; but on 
arriving, having been worked very hard on 
shipboard for passage, worn and worried al- 
most to distraction, the maiden was so 
changed by her ordeal of love that when her 
betrothed met her, he refused to marry her. 
A few days later, while being taken back to 
the ship for deportation, she leaped into the 
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bay. Rescued gallantly, she lingered a pris- 
oner in the charity hospital, but died some 
weeks later, literally of a broken heart. 
Barge Office desertions are painfully com- 
mon. Too often men allow their wives and 
children to come to America, where they 
expect to be received with open arms, and 
the latter discover that the husband and 
father has, in the interval, attached himself 
to ‘‘mettle more attractive, ’’ and the desert- 
ed ones are deported. Like cases occur with 
the aged, and these are truly pitiable. When 
the old people become a burden to the chil- 
dren in Europe, they are sent with scant 
ceremony to their children here. The latter 
are perhaps too selfish to have regard for 
the old folks, and too often they are de- 
ported, perhaps only to be shuttlecocked 
back again within a few months. One old 
woman was thus shuttlecocked across four 
times within a year, barred out on both sides 
of the water, and died at sea, homeless and 
friendless, with children in both continents 
prosperous and well able to make her de- 
clining years at least peaceful and calm. 
Some of the most trying, and yet ludi- 
crous cases with which Mrs. Stucklen has to 
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deal concern applicants for wives who 
come from the Far West and elsewhere 
to the Barge Office. These individuals 
sometimes furnish a deal of sport for 
officials and the immigrants themselves, 
who are not all of them devoid of a 


sense of humor. But they get such a 
severe catechizing at the hands of the 
Chief of the Women’s Department that 
they generally depart sadder and wiser. 
Offers of marriage come by almost every 
mail from various parts of the country, 
but these are usually ignored. The in- 
spector argues with feminine acuteness 
that the man who cannot find a wife in 
his own district, with so many marriage- 
able girls on the lookout for ‘‘well-to-do’’ 
husbands, has little to offer the Barge 
Office maiden. 

A case occurred some time since, the ap- 
plicant being a self-confident man of years, 
who wandered through the Barge Office on 
the lookout for the likeliest arrival. He 
finally picked out a buxom German lass and 
imparted his intentions to the inspector. 
Mrs. Stucklen questioned him, and then sent 
for the girl, making known to her the ap- 
plicant’s intention, assuring the girl, on 
the man’s word, that he had a snug fortune 
and promised to pay the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars cash after the ceremony. But 
the German lassie only laughed at the pre- 
suming suitor, saying that if he were a mil- 
lionaire she would not marry such an ugly- 
faced old goose as he. Much shrunken in 
self-estimation, the rejected suitor departed, 
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to the merriment of the inspectors and all 
who were in the secret. 

The various nationalities represented here 
in New York have immigrant societies which 
are entirely trustworthy and solve many 
problems for the Barge Office. Each country 
has its civil laws relating to marriage; and 
while some are strict, others are quite too 
liberal. For instance, the common ‘‘ proxy 
marriage’ in vogue among the Italians al- 
lows a young man of Mulberry street, let us 
say, tv go to his consul and make affidavit 
to the fact that he is betrothed to and de- 
sires to marry a certain Celestina, of Naples, 
appointing one of his friends in that city as 
a ‘‘proxy.’’ This affidavit goes across the 
water, the friend offers to go through the 
marriage ceremony with the bride, taking 
the place of the real groom, and the ‘‘wife,’”’ 
as recognized by the Italian law, comes 
across to meet her ‘‘husband.’’ Our laws do 
not recognize this marriage, however, and 
another ceremony is performed here before 
the bride is released. But it happens, some- 
times, even in such cases, that when she ar- 
rives, the bride is disappointed with her 
‘*husband,’’ and returns to Italy to have the 
“proxy marriage’’ annulled. 

Unfortunately, the records do not show 
the number of marriages that take place un- 
der Barge Office auspices, and turn out well. 
There is no doubt, however, that many a 
successful career has begun in these somber 
precincts, and that a dark beginning of life 
on a strange soil has ended in the sunshine 
and content of prosperity. 


INTUITION 


By HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD 


How does it know 


this tiny hidden thing 


Within its wilderness of tangled grass, 


The hour when Summer’s languid footsteps pass 
And Southward-flying birds are on the wing, 
While Earth is dumb with August’s silencing? 
How does it know the time for purplish haze, 

Or guess the wondrous transformation scene, 
Which sets the field and forest all ablaze? 

Yet, in shrill notes, from drowsy ways of green, 
Breaking the spell that passing Summer sways, 
The Cricket first proclaims the Autumn days. 
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IRTHWESTERN and Southern Europe 

may be eliminated from any discussion 

of trusts or trade combinations as they 
exist in that continent. There are no trusts 
in any state of Southern Europe because in- 
dustrial development there is as yet com- 
paratively unimportant. There are very few 
trusts in Scandinavia because interests there 
are mainly agricultural. Only in Denmark 
has industrial development reached the stage 
where competition, over-production or other 
causes which encourage the forming of trade 
combinations have brought a few successful 
trusts into operation. There are no trusts 
in the United Kingdom, partly because Great 
Britain and Ireland are a free trade nation, 
and, for reasons which will be mentioned, 
trusts do not find congenial soil in free trade 
countries. France and Central Europe, where 
population is dense, industrial activities are 
highly organized, and competition is fierce, 
are regions where trusts existed before 
America knew them, and where they are 
growing in number and influence every year. 

All lands in which trusts are thriving are 
high tariff countries. The effect of the tariff 
is, in one way, to favor trusts; the success 
of the trade combination depends upon its 
ability to suppress or greatly restrain com- 
petition in its particular line. If it cannot 
do this it is a flat failure. It is obviously 
much easier to suppress or diminish compe- 
tition in a single district or country than in 
the whole world. It is much easier to make 
a trade combination between producers in 
one country than in all countries; and if 
high tariff keeps out the competition of 
other lands so that the trust is not exposed 
to assaults from all over the world, the 
tariff favors the trust to that extent. 

This is an advantage that the United 
States, Germany and France have over the 
United Kingdom in the matter of trusts. If 
England holds her home market and her 
foreign trade in cotton goods, for example, 
it is not because formal combinations have 
been made to make her cottons the best and 
cheapest the world can buy, but because her 
supremacy in these manufactures is as yet 
unshaken in spite of all her rivals have done 
to deepen and widen the channels between 
their own mills and every market. Though 
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there are no trusts in the United Kingdom, 
as the word is understood among us, it does 
not follow that there are not sometimes in- 
formal agreements and understandings among 
business interests which increase their pow- 
er to meet competition; and sometimes 
there are complete amalgamations of very 
large enterprises, like that of the Coats 
Company in thread manufacture, or of the 
Armstrong and Whitworth engineering busi- 
nesses, and the results may be somewhat 
the same as those of a great combination in 
the United States or Germany. But the trust 
idea has really made no headway in the 
United Kingdom. It was tried when the Salt 
Union was formed to control all the salt in- 
terests of Great Britain, but the experiment 
was a failure. Business habits and ideas do 
not favor trusts, and the well-known con- 
servatism of the people tends to bar out so 
pronounced an innovation. There is no legis- 
lation against trusts. The law merely makes 
provision, as in other countries, against re- 
straint of trade or traffic; but modern Brit- 
ain has never yet found it necessary on this 
account to declare contracts null and void. 

There is one form of trade monopoly in 
Europe such as we have never seen and 
probably never will, which should be men- 
tioned in any treatment of European trusts. 
It is fostered by governments for their own 
purposes, and nothing like it is possible un- 
der influences and authority less potent. 
Reference is made to those trade monopolies 
that are instituted by law usually for rev- 
enue-raising purposes. The tobacco mon- 
opoly in Spain is an example. The govern- 
ment long ago scld to one company the en- 
tire tobacco trade of the country. A very 
large sum was paid into the treasury of 
Spain for the exclusive privilege of manu- 
facturing and selling tobacco in that king- 
dom. Every cigar store in Spain is owned 
by this company. It has many manufactories 
in different parts of the country, in which 
it employs about 40,000 men and women. 
It maintains nearly 19,000 cigar stores, and 
it is estimated that 65,000 families are sup- 
ported by the money disbursed on its pay- 
rolls. The sales of the company amount to 
nearly $50,000,000. Barcelona spends $4, - 
000,000 a year for the tobacco products 
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supplied by the company, and Madrid turns 
about $3,000,000 a year into its treasury. 
The Swiss government, in order ‘‘better to 
regulate the manufacture and saie of alco- 
hol, prevent adulteration, restrict consump- 
tion among the poorer classes and create 
revenues for the cantons,’’ enacted a Jaw in 
1886 by which the right to manufacture and 
sell alcohol became the exclusive privilege 
of the federal government. The business is 
still carried on as a government enterprise. 

France maintains an absolute monopoly of 
the tobacco and match trades, and in order 
to prevent a large diminution of revenue 
from the heavily taxed imports of tobacco 
it restricts the area of domestic cultivation 
for which some parts of the country are 
naturally well adapted. Such trade monopo- 
lies as these are not confined to Europe. In 
her effort to raise funds for the ransom of 
the lost provinces of Tacna and Arica, Peru 
declared salt to be a government monopoly, 
and its importation and exportation are pro- 
hibited to every one except the state. The 
government monopoly of the dynamite trade 
in the Transvaal was one of the grievances 
of the outlanders which led to the present 
war. Tobacco flourishes in Egypt, but the 
government does not permit a pound of it to 
be raised on the 5,500,000 acres under cul- 
tivation in that country, and derives a large 
income from the tax imposed upon the im- 
ports of Turkish tobacco from which ‘‘Egyp- 
tian cigarettes’’ are made. 

European trusts are very much like our 
own, but are usually on a far smaller scale. 
Their purposes, as in this country, is to at- 
tain business ends for which the resources 
of individual companies are inadequate. 
This purpose is often most laudable, and is 
calculated to benefit both business interests 
and the community at large. Trusts, how- 
ever, have made most rapid development, 
and are most successful in Germany whose 
wonderful transformation from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial empire, seeking inlets 
to every foreign market, striving in all ways 
to make the most of her natural resources, 
and drawing millions of population from the 
country to fill the cities, have given her 
greater resemblance in her present commer- 
cial position to the United States than to 
any other nation. Such striving to enter 
all industrial fields, to produce most and 
sell most, have led of course to unhealth- 
ful competition, to overproduction, and 
to other evils growing out of intense 
business rivalry and activity. It is these 
conditions more than anything else that have 


called into existence the trade combinations, 
250 or more in number, that now control to 
a large extent the output, price and condi- 
tions of sale of many manufactured products. 
The Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate 
has, for example, during six years complete- 
ly controlled the amount of coal to be mined 
and coke to be made in West Germany, and 
has dictated the price at which they shall be 
sold, much to the displeasure of many steel 
and iron manufacturers, who have been ag- 
grieved by the advance in quotations. Some 
of the trusts, like those which control the 
rolling mill, chemical and other industries, 
sell all their product to a central bureau. 
Orders for goods are assigned by the bureau 
to this or that factory which can only do the 
work apportioned to it without taking a 
single order for or fixing the price of its 
product. Mr. Frank H. Mason, our Consul 
General at Berlin, has recently reported that 
the entire product of. potash salts in the 
Strassfurt district, mineral waters, seed-oils, 
earthenware and scores of specialized chem- 
ical products are all syndicated; and even 
the shoemakers, the sugar growers, and the 
distillers of alcohol have taken steps to or- 
ganize so as to gain a better control of out- 
put and prices. 

Prominent as trusts have become in the 
business life of Germany, they have not ex- 
cited the apprehension nor the denunciation 
which they have aroused to some extent in 
this country. Protests against them are 
heard, but they come largely from those 
whose business interests suffer from their 
competition or from the enhanced prices 
they impose. It may be said, on the whole, 
that the people of Europe accept trusts as a 
means of avoiding serious evils, such as 
excessive competition, that are dangerous to 
business and unfortunate for the public. 
There is little political opposition to trusts. 
Politicians, assuming to act in the interests 
of working classes, have not generally at- 
tempted to make party capital by assailing 
trade combinations. Neither in Germany 
nor in France has there been legislation 
against them. 

The trust system in France, though not 
embracing so many lines of business as in 
Germany, has flourished for many years. 
The iron trade is almost wholly controlled 
by great combinations of capital, and so are 
the chemical industries. The cheese, paper 
and a number of other large interests are 
almost wholly in the hands of syndicates. 
Combinations in the domain of transporta- 
tion have had important development in 
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rance, Germany and Austria. In France, 
or example, all the railroad lines entering 
\larseilles, the leading seaport of the coun- 
try, are under the control of a single com- 
pany; and in league with it is said to be the 
strongest of the French steamship com- 
panies, and also the company that owns all 
the docks of the city. The governments of 
\ustria and Germany now own most of the 
railroad lines in their respective countries, 
but freight agreements are not uncommon 
among lines which are still under private 
ownership. The freight rates, for instance, 
on lines that cross the Alps between France, 
Austria, Switzerland and Italy are fixed by 
agreement between the various railroads 
concerned, and the public does not com- 
plain, for this union of interests has, with 
apparent honesty, aimed at the abrogation 
of injurious competition and the fair distri- 
bution of trattic among the lines. 

There is more denunciation of trusts in 
Austria-Hungary than in any other country of 
Europe, but neither talk nor laws have harmed 
the system. The Austrian sugar trust, to be 
sure, was dissolved after a short existence, 
not because it was unpopular, though the 
price fixed on its commodity bad made it 
many enemies, but because of dissension 
among its members. Still, trusts have not 
extended so rapidly in Austria-Hungary as 
in Germany, and there is stronger sentiment 
in favor of restricting trade combinations 
among Austrian legislators than in the Ger- 
man Parliament. A bill was introduced a 
while ago in the Austrian Reichsrath for 
government supervision of trusts engaged in 
the production of brandy, beer, mineral oil 
and other articles that are subject to excise, 
but nothing came of it; and the old law of 
1852 declaring industrial combinations il- 
legal was long ago repealed. Agreements 
and contracts to raise the price of commodi- 
ties or injuriously to affect the interests of 
working men are void by law; but neither 
this nor any other legislation against trusts 
in Austria has ever prevented the formation 
of a trade combination nor interfered with 
its workings. 

The great aim of the Russian government 
is to make that vast country industriously 
independent of all other nations. Russia is 
exerting every energy to develop manufac- 
tures and to produce at home everything 
that can be raised and made there. Nomin- 
ally the attitude of the Russian government 
is against trusts. The courts do not recog- 
nize the legality of these combinations. In 
reality, however, the government approves 


of trusts if they are able in any way to pro- 
mote the predominating desire to place 
Russia on a level with the great industrial 
and commercial nations. Thus the world has 
witnessed the crushing of many small com- 
binations that have sought to raise prices 
and have been accused of acting against the 
interests of the peasantry; while enormous 
combinations, like those which largely or 
wholly control the trade in sugar, brandy, 
petroleum and iron have been actively pro- 
moted by the government and even organ- 
ized with its assistance. No government 
could be more helpful to the interests of a 
business enterprise than that of Russia has 
been in every phase of development of the 
great petroleum trust which controls the 
output, distribution and price of the mineral 
oil products of Trans-Caucasia. Any lower- 
ing of the government railroad rates, any 
official favor that would promote the profits 
and the growth of the home petroleum in- 
dustry has been had for the asking. Thus 
it has been in the Czar’s domain with all 
trusts that are powerful enough to help on 
the general scheme of development; while 
not a few smaller associations of business 
energy have been denounced as thieves and 
driven to the wall. 

On the whole, the trust movement grows 
in Europe as it is waxing in America, and 
for the same satisfactory reasons. The rapid 
progress, of business combinations has not 
occasioned so much hue and cry in Europe 
as in the United States, because the question 
which, in its legitimate aspects, as a purely 
business matter has not been dragged into 
politics as has been the case in our country. 
Mr. Wilhelm Berdrow wrote last year of the 
vast brick, stone, glass, mortar and other 
trades of Germany, now organized into a few 
strong combinations, that they have proved 
an actual blessing to the trades concerned 
without becoming a menace to the public 
welfare. In other words, they have pre- 
vented cut-throat competition without un- 
duly raising prices. Competition is a good 
thing, but there may be too much of any 
good thing. Karl Marx once said that com- 
petition was bound to destroy competition. 
He saw plainly enough that when two com- 
petitors pursue their business rivalry till 
theré is no profit, then a positive loss, then 
collapse and bankruptcy for the weaker 
man, the victor is alone in the field and 
competition ceases. Trusts, in Europe, are 
in the main an attempt to give competition 
the regulation it requires and to prevent the 
reckless rivalry that will go all lengths and 
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end in destroying competition. This is why 
Consul General Mason writes that trusts are 
accepted by public opinion in Germany as 
giving steadiness and regularity to business, 
and as necessary under existing conditions. 
A recent writer on trusts in Germany says, 
with regard to the prices they have estab- 
lished, that thus far they have displayed a 
wise moderation and have given no cause for 
legal interference. In pursuing this policy, 
they are only protecting themselves by ob- 
serving a natural law of trade which is that 
no individual, trust or other association can 
long control any product if the price charged 
for it is high enough to give a profit to any 
other person who would like to produce it. 
The European trusts, on the whole, are pur- 
suing the policy which Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 
said in his statement to the Industrial Com- 
mission, in January last, had brought the 
colossal success of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany—to make the volume of business large 
through the merits and cheapness of its 
products. 

The European trusts, as a rule, have 
established more or less complete control 
over production in certain districts. They 
have not wholly prevented over-production, 
but have mitigated the evil. The experience 
of the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 
for example, now enables it to gauge with a 
considerable degree of accuracy the amount 
of output that can be sold in the year ahead. 
In this way it is able to protect its members 
against the accumulation of an unsalable 
surplus. The charge has frequently been 
made against American trusts that to dimin- 
ish production in order not to glut the mar- 
kets they have often closed their factories, 
throwing thousands of persons out of work. 
The accusation cannot be made against the 
mass of European trusts. The tendency 
there is, instead of closing one or another 
mill controlled by the trust, to distribute the 
production in such a way that each factory 
shall turn out one or two products of su- 
perior excellence, employing no more work- 
people and turning out no larger output 
than is justified by the demands of the trade 
for their special line or lines of goods, and 
so keeping all the factories or workshops 
running. These trusts have not abolished 
over-production, but they have mitigated the 
evil. They have not put an end to strikes 
nor solved all labor problems, but they have 
made some progress in the desired direction. 

The experience of European trusts con- 
firms the lessons we have been learning in 
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this country as to the benefits to be derived 
from trade combinations through the co- 
operation of persons and the aggregation of 
capital. These foreign concerns, however, 
do not throw much light upon the question 
of the effect of trusts on labor and wages. 
The pay of most European wage-earners is 
small at best, and there is no satisfactory 
evidence that the rate of pay has either been 
increased or diminished by the practical 
merging of thousands of business enterprises 
into a few hundred groups each managed by 
a central executive staff. We cannot regard 
the effect of American trusts upon wages 
as yet determined. Among the advantages 
of industrial combinations Mr. Rockefeller 
mentions ‘‘permanent work and good wages 
for laborers,’’ and it is doubtless true that 
the company in which he is the presiding 
genius has always sought the best workmen 
and paid the best wages. About the time 
that Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, said at the 
Trust Conference in Chicago last year that 
the movement of .industry in this country 
had been steadily towards a higher rate of 
wages, it was shown that fifty-four of the 
trusts in operation here, selected with spe- 
cial reference to their solid and commend- 
able character, had a total capital of nearly 
two billion dollars. It would seem then that 
trusts and good wages are by no means in- 
compatible. It is obvious, however, that the 
recent advances in wages are the result, not 
of the trusts, but of the large revival in in- 
dustrial and commercial activity, and the 
question of the influence of trusts upon 
wages is now a matter of opinion and only 
the future can definitely solve it. 

Neither do European trusts point any 
moral for us nor serve as a warning with re- 
gard to dangers to which combinations may 
give rise. Europe fully concedes the benefits 
to be derived from them. The European 
public maintains a complacent attitude to- 
wards them, but if these trusts had done 
evil instead of good they would not have 
been tolerated, for governments and the 
leading political economists, as well as trade 
rivals, have closely scrutinized their daily 
walk and their average tendency. There are 
pirates among trusts, combinations with 
more water than blood in their make-up, 
and reckless gamblers. The world has noth- 
ing to fear from the proper use of the power 
of combination. It is the abuse of that power 
that should exercise the vigilance of the 
citizen and the strong arm of the law. 
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UNDER SHEPHERD 


QUARTER 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


AG, the lean Irish girl, who was two 
years married to Mustapha il Haladad, 
had groped her way up the two rickety 

flights to the little dispensary of the Ortho- 
dox Church of the Syrians, and had gasped 
the fear that her baby was dying; and the 
doctor—Salim Effendi, of the Faculté de 
Medecine de Constantinople —had pulled on 
his rusty high hat and trotted importantly 
out on her heels, patting her on the back 
and crooning, ‘‘La-a, la-a, la-a, my de-ear! 
He weel not thees time have die--not the 
leetle one! Sh-h-h! La-a, la-a, la-a!’’ 

An hour before, the young Father Nikola, 
a priest of the Orthodox Church, and Under- 
Shepherd of the Sheep of Washington Street 

that swarthy, sloe-eyed, simple people of 
incongruous dwelling places —the young Fa- 
ther whose gentle tyranny endures to the 
day in the good it begot, had gone up from 
the church on the floor 
below to pass the time 
with the doctor against 
the coming of the 
wasted body of Nageeb 
the Intelligent, Abo- 
Samara’s little son, 
who had died of the 
lung trouble, even as 
his father had; for Na- 
geeb was to be buried 
that day. 

With the going of 
the doctor the Father 
was left alone to the 
lugubrious companion 
ship of the operating 
chair, and a thousand 
little bottles of mys- 
terious, pungent con- 
tents, and of a staring 
portrait of the Czar, 
and the half of a dusty, 
disintegrating skele- 
ton. The chair was 
tilted to an awkward 
angle where the floor, 
partaking of the gen- 
eral dilapidation, sag- 
ged listlessly; the bot- 





* *He weel not thees time have die—’ ”’ 


tles were arrayed in thin, disordered rows, 
like a lackadaisical battalion; and the eyes 
of the Czar searched, hypnotically, in every 
direction, even, as Abotanios, the janitor, 
has said, ‘‘as the very eyes of God.’’ Over 
the garish, shiftless whole a lonesome si- 
lence brooded —a silence such as when a 
creaking board suggests the footfall of a 
ghost. 

The last, full-drawn whiff of the doctor’s 
cigarette was caught by the swift little 
draughts that entered viciously through 
many a crevice in that old, old building. The 
Father absently watched the fragrant cloud 
of smoke swirl and disperse; fancying all 
the while that he could hear a multitude of 
women crying from all about, ‘‘ Doctor, doc- 
tor, come quick! | -I—think me _ baby’s 
dyin’. Oh, fer Gawd’s sake, doctor, come— 
come quick!’ He turned to the litter of 
French and Arabic 
medical books on the 
doctor’s table for pre- 
occupation; but, in a 
moment, he tossed 
them aside as barren 
of distraction, adding 
impatient thump and 
rustle to the scamper- 
ing and the spitting of 
the excitable black cat 
in the society room be- 
yond, and to the garru- 
lous grumbling in the 
church below, where 
old Abotanios was mak- 
ing ready for the re- 
quiem for the soul of 
Abo-Samara’s little 
son. 

Abotanios stopped 
his sweeping and his 
grumbling, and tip- 
toed, heavily, to the 
foot of the stair, and 
stood, listening. 

‘*Father,’’ he shout- 
ed, screwing his gray 
face into a scowl, 
*‘what’s all this trouble 
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for a beggar the brat of a beggar? A fine 
mass for the son of Abo-Samara! As well 
clothe a pauper in fine raiment and send him 
to a king’s banquet! Agh! it is a lie before 
the Keeper of the Gate.’’ 

‘*Abotanios,’’ the Father called back, 
smiling, ‘‘who was it beat the Irish boy for 
hitting you with the hard snow;* but last 
winter, Abotanios —who was that little one ?”’ 

“The Irish—tamn, tamn, tamn!’’ Abot- 
anios burst out. ‘‘He had the heart of a 
fighter, that little Nageeb,’’ he continued, 
with an accent of gentleness, long in dis- 
use. He added, ungraciously, in the lower 
voice of second thought: ‘‘But it is a great 
trouble for nothing; and I am an old man 
an old, old man without any sons.”’ 

The Father knew that the old man was 
leaning on his broom and wagging his head 
forlornly. 


‘*It may be,’’ called the Father, ‘‘that I 
shall have something for you —after the 


service.’ 

‘*Huh!’? Abotanios exclaimed ; 
went back to his work in the 
church, and grumbled no more. 

The Father was suddenly possessed by a 
fit of gruelling impatience. He looked at his 
watch, and caught his breath as he snapped 
it shut, for they were late with the little 
coffin-—late on this day of untimely bitter- 
ness when the children of other improvident 
women were shivering in many a loose roof- 
room and cellar through which the raw wind 
coursed, triumphant, mocking. He thought, 
impetuously, in his way: She was wailing 
over the brat; clinging to the pretty clay, 
which, as men knew, she had never prized so 
highly. Had she the shock of bothersome 
black hair untangled for 

‘‘There won’t be many at the service,’ 
Abotanios whined up the stair. 

“There will be only a woman,’’ was the 
sharp reply; and the sweeping was soon re- 
sumed. 

The sight of the wailing woman was tum- 
bled into a formless heap. The Father turned 
to his pocket comb and mirror for distrac- 
tion. He hummed lightly as he sought for a 
good place to set the mirror, to make the 
most of the wintry light —trying it here, 
trying it there. He dressed and fondled his 
long black hair until it fell smoothly back 
from his fine, placid forehead to his shoul- 
ders, until there was no tangle in the curling 
ends; and when he had bestowed every hair 
of his thin beard in its place, he admired 
himself naively, and smiled, turning his 
head from side to side—trying this expres- 


and he 
cheerless 
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sion, trying that, pride, compassion, plead- 
ing and all; squinting to catch the reflec- 
tion. The twinkle came back to his eye; he 
sang a snatch of a love song. Then he 
pulled the dusty muslin curtains aside and 
looked out at the brick wall and the drift- 
ing snow and Halloran’s red shirt swing- 
ing stiffly from a high line. It was such 
a day as when there is least pain in the 
sight of a white hearse in an impoverished 
neighborhood—a raw day, following kindly 
weather, cruel with menace, as though win- 
ter, newly free, tried his strength in sinister 
sport. The Father shivered and drew the 
skirt of his cassock tight about his legs; 
thinking that Nageeb the Intelligent, Abo- 
Samara’s little son, was a lucky little Syrian 
to have been killed by the climate so soon 

and continued in melancholy medita- 
tion, into which there flashed, intermittently, 
the established promise of surcease of sor- 
row for his people—until he was interrupted 
by a voice, saying softly: 

‘*May the day be long in happiness for 
you, O Father!”’ 

The wheezy complainings of the stair had 
fallen on the ears of the dreamer unheard ; 
there had been no sound of shambling foot- 
steps in the hall, no timid tapping at the 
door—none of the familiar warnings, slow 
and stealthful, of one coming to the dis- 
pensary ; whereabouts, as in all the Quarter, 
the atmosphere is thick with suspicion and 
envy, and eavesdroppers lurk, of nature, in 
dusky corners. The Father rose in fright, 
catching his breath, and turned swiftly to 
the door, to find, standing there, a hesitant, 
shame-faced woman of the lower class, round 
and squat, with a spreading pink shawl over 
her head, caught together at the nostrils, so 
that there were disclosed of her features but 
her long-lashed, dull brown eyes, a patch 
of forehead and a ragged fringe of blue- 
black hair. She had one thick, bangled hand 
pressed against her heart, and she was pant- 
ing hard, as though from exhaustion- it 
may be through fear of shame; for this was 
the young wife of Sadahala the Merchant, 
who was deep in love with Atta the Wrestler, 
and she had wondered concerning her reputa- 
tion through the solemn hours of many a 
night, flushing hope, flushing fear, crooning 
always to her heart to soothe it: ‘‘Oh, 
heart, poor thing, will you please not love 
him any more! Sh-h-h! The gossips have 
not yet found you out. Oh, poor heart, won't 
you please let the love go? Sometime it will 
hurt you no more. Little heart, dear little 
one, forget the beauty of his strength—’’ 
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so crooning to it, pitvying it, but strong 
against it, even as her people are strong. 

The Father drew himself to his full height 
and threw back his head; then he looked 
upon her fixedly, and stepped back, drawing 
the skirt of his cassock about him. 

‘**Ah,’’ he said, with a glance askance and 
a disgustful twitch of the lips, as one who 
passes, shrinking, some contamination, ‘‘it 
is the wife of Sadahala!’’ There was the 
quiver of scorn in the low, soft-spoken 
words; under their icy deliberation the 
woman cowered and shivered—like a man, 
solitary in some black, waste place, struck 
by a blast of sleet. 

Now, the scorn and the curl of the lip had 
been planned; there had been suspicion in 
the Father’s mind. The woman fell into the 


trap. ‘‘The people lie,’’ she faltered, weakly 
defiant. ‘‘It’s as easy to lie as to breathe.”’ 
Then she sobbed, like a child in a passion of 
denial, her voice rising: ‘‘It is all lies 
there is no shame--I have been true to my 
husband!’’ There was a plaintive note of 
protest in her voice, as she continued, trem- 
ulously: ‘‘Father, don’t you believe what 
they say. It is lies—all great, big, black 
lies. Father, give me your hand to kiss.’”’ 
The Father looked out of the window, inex- 
orably; and the woman, suddenly listless 
through despair, let her shaw] sink to her 
shoulders and swung across the little room 
her heavy under-lip hanging; her eyes 
showing cognizance of nothing near and 
sat down. She stared at the priest’s back, 
bitterly hopeless; then her head sank over 
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her knees, she put her hands to her face 
and swayed from side to side, sobbing dryly. 
‘*Tell me, won’t you please, Father,’’ she 
plainted—she had risen and touched him 
timidly on the shoulder, and had stepped 
back and hung her head, conscious that she 
had presumed too far—‘‘what do the people 
say about the wife of Sadahala? Aie! Who 
is weaker than 1? Yet I have withstood him 
. . . He says he knows I love him. . . 
He shows me his strength, and it is very 
great. . . . He won’t goaway... ”’ 

**Q-ho!’’ the Father exclaimed, triumph- 
antly. ‘‘Then it isso. You love him.’’ 

‘*What do the people i 

“‘They call you by a good name,’’ the 
Father said. ‘‘Their eyes are not so sharp as 
mine.’’ He added significantly: ‘‘Z have 
seen what I have seen.’’ He wanted to 
make a mystery of his cunning: in point of 
fact, he had chanced on a meeting —but 
three words, a glance and a protest—in Bat- 
tery Park, and had been quick to suspect. 
‘*As for your husband, did he not say to me 
yesterday, ‘1 am not sorry that I took the 
beggar to wife. She is as sunshine to my 
dwelling place.’ ”’ 

‘*God is loving and merciful,’’ she said, 
softly; ‘‘and you are a sly one, O Father! 
Now I have come to you—how is it written? 

as to the shadow of a great rock. You 
won’t kill the man. Dare a priest shed 
blood? Nobody will kill him, then. They 
shan’t kill him,’’ she burst out vehemently. 
Then suddenly quiet: ‘‘I am going to be true 
to my husband, who says’’—she, too, looked 
out of the window, seeing nothing of the 
brick wall and Halloran’s red shirt, but 
through and beyond, even to that distance, 
where strange tableaux take changing shape 
in the gray mists; as it is written, what is 
in the heart of a woman, that will she dream 

‘true to my husband, who says that I am 
as sunshine to his dwelling place.’’ She 
stared on, her hands clasped in her lap. 

The Father could hardly contain himself 
to hear the end of this. He advanced im- 
petuously, his severity melting, vanishing, 
and let the wife of Sadahala kiss his hand 
a fine, slim, brown hand, which he was care- 
ful to rub at once, but abstractedly, with a 
little handkerchief; for the kisses of the 
woman were fervent, clinging, hot out of 
the fullness of a new hope. Then he paced 
the room, all things trembling to his tread; 
end he cried, in the purer Arabic of passion: 

‘*Ho! Now shall this fleshly fellow be 
overwhelmed. Bone and muscle and the fury 
of strength totter and fail before the invisi- 
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ble might of the authority of the Church of 
the All-Powerful; yea, even as the tree of a 
hundred years, a tree thick and of stubborn 
growth, is uprooted and cast lengthwise by 
the wind which no man sees. 1, Nikola 
Diebs, priest of the Orthodox Church, I—I 
am the instrument of God to confuse him. 
And shall he know by whom confusion 
comes? Ho!’’ The Father’s eyes were 
flashing and his lips had the curl of sure 
defiance; his voice was raised to the pitch 
and sing-song of high zeal; now and again 
he flung his arms out. ‘‘The woman has 
come to me. Ho! even as to the shadow 
of a great rock. By the flame of noon, 
and by the thirsty heat; and by the even- 
ing wind, and by the dusk as it creeps 
out of the east, and by the dew that cools 
the weary feet, she shall rest from the sun; 
and its rays shall no more scorch her.’’ 
Now the Father swiftly planned. . .. He 
was incoherent; then silent ... He had 
scented a lurking wolf; he was in a flame of 
passion against it. He was to thrust-—to 
thrust for heart’s blood, that one of the fold 
might be kept safe. 

The wife of Sadahala sat in her chair, 
moaning, muttering; for now she knew that 
she was to be separated forever from her 
heart’s desire—a deliverance prayed for, 
but, in its coming, resistless, terrible, mer- 
ciless as a falling rock. Her broken words 
were spoken to her heart; and they were 
such as these—reiterated, as with swift, 
persistent hands men put forth their strength 
to stem a rising torrent: ‘‘Oh, heart! oh, 
heart—hush! Let him go—let him go. Oh, 
heart, he will go away. Hush! The love is a 
deadly sin. Poor heart, it is not good that 
you should see him again. Don’t cry so 
hard. The pain will go away, poor heart 
poor little heart. Hush!’’ Now she 
writhed where she sat; now her body 
swayed; now her head sank to her very 
knees; now she covered her face with her 
hands; now she pressed her full, heaving 
bosom, as though to crush it into quiet . 
and- she wondered, dully, how the Father 
would pluck out her offending eye, and con- 
cerning the pain of the last wrench; and 
there came, through all, some vague fear of 
the wrath of her lover, touched with very 
exultation in his strength for wrath; and 
at such times she cried to herself most 
vehemently: ‘‘Oh, heart, do not love him 
any more - leave me alone, heart-—let me be 
true !’’ 

““Can this Atta read?’’ the Father asked, 
sharply, pausing in his walk. 
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‘Tf the words be such as children use, ’”’ 
the wife of Sadahala answered in a slow, 
quiet voice. 

‘*Sit at the table and set down the words 
of my mouth.’’ The woman glided over and 
awkwardly made ready. The Father paced 
the floor again; dictating. ‘‘To Yusef Atta, 
the Wrestler—rather, whom men call the 
Wrestler —let it be written so. To Yusef 
Atta, whom men call the Wrestler, from the 
wife of Salim Sadahala, a maid-servant of 
(iod, sent by the hand of One Trustworthy.”’ 
The woman wrote the words; the pen was 
slow and halting, for she was ignorant. The 
Father continued: ‘‘Now it is commanded 
that an end shall come to the sinful perse- 
cution—that an end shall come forthwith to 
the - 

‘It is too long a word—forthwith,’’ the 
woman faltered, faintly. ‘‘He won’t know 
the meaning.”’ 

“Ho! Is it so?’ 

‘““\nd what good is the word? Let us 
leave it out of the letter.”’ 

‘*A\h,’’ said the Father, meditatively, ‘‘it 
is so. He would not understand. Let ‘at 
once’ be substituted for ‘forthwith’; that 
the letter may read thus: ‘that an end must 
at once come’.’” The woman’s face quivered ; 
hut she bent resolutely over the page. 

The Father went to the door and called 
down the stair: 

‘*Abotanios! Abotanios!’’ 

The wife of Sadahala let the pen fall with 
a clatter; and she gasped and turned. 

‘*\botanios!’? The Father strode into the 
hall and shouted sharply: ‘‘Abotanios! 
Come!’ 

The woman darted to the priest, crouch- 
ing, clawing as she ran—livid, panting; she 
caught his arm and clung to it, as though, 
in a frenzy, to restrain him from some blind 
mis-step in a place where death lurked all 
about his careless feet. 

‘*Would you send this letter by your own 
servant ?’’ she cried, the throb of fright, the 
ring of warning in her shrill, strained voice. 

‘*What’s this!’’ he exclaimed, trying to 
hake her off. 

‘*Would you let this devil know who it 
Was commanded me not to love, would ‘i 

‘Stop! I will let this wolf know there is 
a shepherd awake at the gate of the fold.’’ 
lhe Father thrust her from him, impatient 
with her violence; he strode to the edge of 
the stair, and shouted angrily: ‘‘Abotanios! 
Open your old ears!’’ He was fairly past 
patience. 

“*Now, by the triple Golden Throne,’’ the 


, 


woman screamed, waving her arms, ‘‘this 
Atta shall not feel your hand in this thing; 
for a knife thrust in the dark is his way, 
and a stroke, sure and deep, would be his 
answer.’’ Her voice broke; she crossed her 
arms against her bosom, and pleaded, chok- 
ing, her cry but topping the sound of the 
risen wind as it whistled through the court 
and bullied the red shirt on the high line 
and flung the snow against the window 
panes: ‘‘O Father, jealous as the very Christ 
for the righteousness of His servants and 
like unto Him in the courage of compassion, 
send the letter by another way. Is not the 
man a great man, and is there any reason in 
him, or any check upon his passion? 

For, lo! I have touched my fingers to the 
muscles of his arms and his neck and his 
breast to learn if his boast were true, even 
as he challenged; and his strength is very 
great. And he has held me in his arms like 
a yearling child--shame overwhelms me! 
and my fat is as a feather to his might. . 
Now, his strength is as the strength of seven 
men, and four p’leecem’n has he vanquished 
in fight; and six men has he killed in his 
time, as he says, and three have rotted in 
the tomb for that they stood in the way of 
his desire. Now iy 

Old Abotanios tottered in, out of breath, 
wheezing, scolding. ‘‘ What is this uproar ?’’ 
he gasped; and he stamped his foot and 
scowled. ‘‘Shame to the Priest of the Holy 
Church! Am I asleep? Ain | deaf? Am I 
blind? Am I drunk? Am I dead? Is the name 
of Abotanios to be screeched as men cry, 
‘Fire! fire! fire!’? The Arabs say: A man 
is a dog who is—-called—to heel like a—dog 

The Father’s flaring eyes brought Abot- 
anios to a stutter, to a halt, to a full stop. 

**Woman ’’ the priest began, waving 
his hand toward the table. 

There was the clatter of rough footfalls 
on the lower stair; soon, on the first land- 
ing, the thud of a burden let down heavily. 

‘*Hi, up there!’’ A hoarse voice, in Eng- 
lish, came out of the silence below. ‘‘W’ere 
d’ye want this party t’ go? We ain’t got no 
time t’ lose. It’ll be dark w’en we reach the 
grave.”’ 

The Father went out to answer. ‘‘Poot 
eet een the church,’’ he cried. ‘‘Ket have 
go there. A’ right. Much ’bliged. I come 
queek. You are welcome. Much ’bliged.”’ 
He stepped back into the dispensary. ‘*‘ Abot- 
anios,’’ he commanded, speaking quickly, 
‘‘seek you out Yusef Atta, who calls him- 
self a wrestler. Say to him these words of 








mine, naming my name: There are six kinds 
of suicide; and fire and frost are the portion 
of the suicide. The first is by water, the 
second by poison, the third is by the rope, 
the fourth is by the pistol, the fifth is by the 
knife, and the sixth is by loving the wife of 
a strong man.”’ 

‘‘There are seven,’’ Abotanios burst out. 
‘And the seventh is by tempting the dev- 
iG i 

‘*Abotanios!’’ This was solemnly said. 

‘‘Give me a sharp knife to take with the 


message !”’ 


‘“Go!’ This was imperiously exclaimed. 

Abotanios slunk 
out, turning at 
door, like a whipped 
dog, to snarl. 

The Father thanked 
God _ perfunctorily, 
ascribing all glory 
to Him for a_ blow 
well struck ; mutter- 
ing in haste and agi- 
tation, to the confu- 
sion of his prayer 
with his inmost 
thought. ‘‘Now, O 
God, thanks be to 
Thee for—ah! my 
hair is in a tangle 
this good work. The 
glory--there is dust 
on my skirt !—is 
Thine. There is no 
righteousness in Thy 
servant; nor is there 

there is a volcano 
in my head! — any 
strength but from 
Thee. Lend Thy 
countenance to —oh, 
where is my comb? 
Stop your noise, woman. Who shall strike 
a priest of God? Here is the service wait- 
ing. I must go now Bete 

When he had scrupulously rearranged his 
tousled hair he descended to the church, and 
vested himself; ignoring the dumb, staring 
woman, who, with his going, threw herself 
prone on the floor in dull horror, to await 
the event. The door in the twisted iron 
screen that. divided the low, shadowy church 
room from the first landing, above the 
strength of any man, clanked shut after 
him; and it chanced to lock by the spring 
just as the street door below was blown to 
after the last of the undertaker’s men. The 
mother of Nageeb the Intelligent had come 
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alone; (but I cannot bring myself to tell 
you why, such is my pity for her.) She sat 
wailing in the first row of crazy wooden 
chairs; nor did her lamentations subside into 
sobs and snuffling until the Father, over- 
swept by a gentle impulse—recent wrath 
and threat sunk out of thought in a well of 
nearer pity--had whispered a soft word in 
her ear and laid his hand tenderly upon her 
head. - 

Elsewhere in the gloomy old_ building 
there was no life; save in the dispensary, 
where the black cat, stretched out, lay 
snoozing beside the oil stove, and the wife 
of Sadahala listened 
to the beating of her 
own heart. There 
was silence soon 
numb, cold, dreary. 
The Father, in all 
his rich robes of 
office, standing in 
his place at the 
altar with the little 
book open at the 
thumb-soiled first 
page of the funeral 
service, Waited for 
the return of Abot- 
anios, the while star- 
ing vacantly at cross 
and candle and pic- 
tured saint and cob- 
web and strange 
shadow and dark re- 
cess, not knowing 
that the old man 
had forgotten his 
duty to the service 
in the gossip of the 
coffee table. Then, 

= at last, he proceeded 

alone, making a shift 

with half the candles and no deacon; for it 

was growing late. He was not unused to 

the necessity; but this time he swung his 
censer with a deeper sigh. 


Atta the Wrestler had eaten his three 
pounds of flesh and drunk his quart of 
whiskey. He was in a playful, cruel humor, 
on the verge of a certain sleepy petulance, 
which, coming upon him, invariably lost him 
his company. He was sprawling in a great 
chair near the coffee house stove; this was 
the only chair into which he could fit his 
great body, and, now, even it creaked be- 
neath his weight. His tarboosh was awry on 
the back of his head; it was hanging on his 
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hick, wiry curls as from several pegs. His 
it was loose, disclosing the hilt of a knife 
in the folds of his red sash; his gaudy silk- 
en shirt was unbuttoned at the throat, ex- 
posing a muscular, hairy throat and breast. 
lle was teasing the cat in an indolent fash- 
ion, as though not quite sure that its angry 
resistance was worth the trouble to. see. 
The sport flushed his flabby face, and gave a 
sinister glint to his eyes. Just as Abotanios 
stumbled in out of the storm, the cat was 
sent flying over the oilcloth by a blow of the 
wrestler’s hand, into which it had dug its 
nails. 
‘Is it you at last, Yusef Atta?’’ Abot- 
anios cried, scowling. ‘‘What is all this trou- 
ble you are making for me? Why can’t you 
leave the women to re 

‘*\botanios,’’ Atta 
your mouth!”’ 

‘l will not shut my mouth,’’ Abotanios 
scolded, stamping his foot. ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say to you from Father Nikola 
Diebs. These are the words I am commanded 
to say: Six are the ways in which a worth- 
less fellow can rid good people of his com- 
pany. One is by the rope, which, at best, is 
doubtful; the next is by poison, which is 
expensive and likely to get the poor drug- 
gist in trouble; the third is by the knife, 
which is painful; the fourth is by the pistol, 
which is both noisy and nasty; the fifth is 
by drowning, which is cheap and now highly 
recommended ; and the sixth is by loving the 
wife of a strong man, which is sure.’’ 

‘Is there any other word, 0 Abotanios?’’ 
Atta whispered, gripping the arms of the 
chair. 

‘*There is no other word save mine, that 
drowning is a pleasant death, as | have been 
told, and saves the cost of a funeral.”’ 

‘*And Nikola Diebs said the words ?”’ 

‘As I have spoken, so he spoke.’’ 

\tta had grown pale. He trembled, as of 
Now he brushed his hand over his 
eyes, then snapped his teeth, like a dog ina 
fit. Suddenly he leaped from his chair and 
ran out, feeling for something in his sash as 
he went. 


interrupted, ‘‘shut 


passion. 


Blessed be God! 

(rod is Holy! God is Holy! 

rhe response of the people was in the 
one, quavering voice of the mother of little 
Nageeb. It struggled from where, bowed 
nd shivering, she sat against the wall, her 

rrowed black dress and veil hiding her in 
and it faded away at the foot 
the stair, failing strength to rise to the 


he shadow ; 
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room where the other woman waited. It was 
thin, nasal, broken, with no ring of zeal, in- 
congruous with the spirit of the words; a 
wail, drawn and mournful as the howl of a 
lost dog. The voice of the Father, pitched 
high, rang sure and sweet, sounding clear 
above the swish and shriek of the wind that 
swept, eddying, over the floor and up the 
stair, and exhausted itself in the society 
room; above the clatter of the rickety win- 
dows, and the creaking signboard swinging 
from the sill; drowning the street noises and 
the hoarse cries of Bill Rattigan, the truck 
driver, who had run fou! of the hearse and 
was cursing his weary horses. The vibrant 
tenderness of the Father’s voice mellowed 
the frigid, clammy loneliness of the room 
into encompassing condolence, as a burst of 
spring sunshine tempers the wind; and it 
was as though ten candles were a hundred, 
and the crosses glittered with the light of 
very Paradise, and the faces of Son and 
Saints shone with love. There was no dark- 
ness any more, though the melancholy light 
of day faded into deeper dusk. 


Verily, verily, I say unto. you, He that 
heareth my word, and believeth on him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation ; but is passed from 
death unto life. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: 
and they that hear shall live. For as the 
Father hath life in himself; so hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himself; and hath 
given him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is the Son of Man. Marvel not at 
this: for the hour is coming, in which all that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and 


Atta the Wrestler flung himself furiously 
against the wire screen that shut him off 
from the church. The high words of Nikola 
Diebs, proud priest of the Orthodox Church, 
spoken through his servant Abotanios, had 
thrown the man into the bestial fury of pos- 
session (as once before had happened, when 
he crushed a man to death in his arms) ; for 
he was a lover of raw flesh, and had no 
mind above his passion. He had opened the 
street door below, stealthfully, and crept in; 
had stood silent in the darkness of the hall, 
panting; had drawn his knife from his sash 
with an eager hand, and crept to the top of 
the stair, feeling his way against the wall, 
resting a hand on the steps to relieve the 
strain of his weight, pausing now and again 
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‘Sudde the Father touched the k 


to listen; had waited a long time at the top, 
hiding close to the wall; had reached his 
great left hand softly to the knob of the 
door in the wire screen, and had turned the 


ck and swung the 


door wide 


knob and found the bolt shot; had drawn 
back out of sight, and tried the door again, 
vainly; balked, had contained his passion, 
through fear to vent it boldly, until his 
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heart throbbed near 
to bursting, and 
blood flushed his eyes 
and sweat ran hot 
from erown to’ sole 
if his great body. 
‘hen he had leaped 
from the shelter and 
flung himself against 
the door; breaking 
in on the Father’s 
fervent reading with 
. thunderous crash. 
The screen flung 
him back, bruised. 
He bit his under lip 
intil the blood ran 
down his chin. Froth 
flecked the hair 
around his mouth. 
He poised to spring 
again against the 


door. 


they that have done 
evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation. 


The Father had 
turned and swept to 
the door. He, per- 
ceived Atta poised 
for the spring; the 
light, striking 
through the screen, 
disclosed the wrest- 
ler’s frothy lips and 
bloody chin and glittering eyes. The man’s 
condition stood revealed; ‘‘and he was 
possessed of a devil.’’ The Father stood 
stock-still, close to the screen, imperiously 
confronting the man behind. There was 
silence, strained, oppressive, pregnant; the 
whimpering of the mother of Nageeb had 
ceased of deeper fright; the last echo of the 
scream from the dispensary had died away. 
‘he priest’s hand was uplifted; a gleaming 
cross rose above his head, behind; shadows 
encompassed him. The light of seven candles 
struck him from behind; his thin, white 
robe was illumined into the semblance of 
the insubstantial raiment of the Son of God 
pictured ascending through riven, sunlit 

ouds. Thus, radiant, towering, motionless, 
he stood, while the wrestler’s throat dried 
out and his heart grew cold and his legs 
veakened and shook like crumbling pillars 
at the breaking point. 





Suddenly the 
Father touched the 
lock and swung the 
door wide; and 
turned his back, 
and walked to his 
place at the al- 
tar, crying as he 
went: 


“T can of mine own 
self do nothing; as 
I hear I judge: and 
my judgment is 
just; because I seek 
not mine own will, 
but the will of the 
Father which hath 
sent me. If I bear 
witness of myself, 
my witness 1s not 
true. There is an- 
other that beareth 
witness of me; and 
I know that the wit- 
ness which he witness- 
eth of me is true.” 


Atta was crushed 
against the further 
wall, where the 
shadow was deep- 
est and the space 
between greatest; 
he was gasping, as 


. amocking laugh rang out from the dispensary.” though, bv putting 


forth his utmost 
strength, he had flung off an adversary 
a strong, persistent adversary, who would 
return again. His great breast rose and 
fell tumultuously; his breathing sounded 
like the swish-swash of a saw when the 
log is near in twain; his thick lips were 
drawn back from his teeth, and twitch- 
ing; his dagger hand was raised, and 
shaking. He was like a man of craven 
heart waiting for the onslaught in an un- 
chosen conflict—brought to bay. Reason 
returning, his muscles relaxed; he slunk 
to the stair, keeping his front to the altar; 
and he went out as stealthfully as he had 
come; nor was he lurking at the door when 
the hearse moved off; nor was he heard of 
in the Quarter any more after that night. 
And when the lower door closed after him, 
a mocking laugh rang out from the dis- 
pensary—a mocking woman’s laugh, touch- 
ed, even, with exultation. 
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HE perennial fight between Western cat- 
tlemen and sheepmen is a study for both 
the psychologist and the economist. At 

first glance, the interests of these great di- 
visions of the live stock industry would ap- 
pear to be in common. But, in truth, this 
never can be. Cattle and sheep can no more 
occupy a range in comnion than oil and wa- 
ter can float coherently. The cowpuncher 
hates the shepherd with a hatred that is 
deep and ofttimes picturesque, and the 
herder begirts himself with artillery and 
sullenly stands on the defensive. 

The trouble between the cattle and sheep 








N'TION FOR ‘THE CONTROL OF THE 
RANGES 
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Rough Riders) 


industries mainly proceeds from the natural 
differences between the two classes of live 
stock. Cattle are home-keeping in their 
habits. They are as hard to lose as a house 
cat, unless, perchance, the cheerful and un- 
reckoning rustler happens along. A range 
cow naturally will make her ‘‘run’’ where 
she was born. Her owner and his cowboys 
expect to find her within easily defined 
limits, usually along some certain cattle 
trail that starts at a watering place and 
leads back to higher ground. In ordinary 
weather, if water be easy of access, about 
all the cattle will be found sometime during 
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the day along the creeks, in the shade or 
juxuriantly hock deep inthe mud. The night 


is spent back on the feeding ground. Drive 
the cow away, even a hundred miles, and 








West was virgin land and pasture, there 
was plenty of room for both cattle and 
sheep. But as the country has filled up and 
as the area of untenanted or unclaimed land 


Shipment of Beef Cattle 


back she will drift, though her return be to 
a feeding ground by far the worse. Back 
home she will come, though it be to starve 
and die. 

Sheep, on the contrary, are necessarily 
nomadic. They are gregarious, ‘‘bunching”’ 
by instinct. One man with his dog can care 
for even 4,000, though only half that num- 
ber is usually allotted. <A flock of sheep is 
about as devastating as a prairie fire. Where 
it has passed the grass is gone, even to the 
roots, the sage brush is defoliated and the 
track so reeks with the sheep’s peculiar 
odor that cattle and horses avoid the ground 
for weeks afterward. And the herds in their 
ceaseless journeying never follow one an- 
other. To use a pat military expression, 
they come “en échelon,” in a path parallel 
to and abutting one edge of the strip de- 
vastated by the preceding woolly army. 
Thus, if one flock eat out a half mile strip, 
ten flocks will leave a barren area five miles 

ide. The better the feed the slower the 
rate of travel. The flock moves on when the 
vrass is consumed. No diagram is needed to 
show the effect of such a raid on a cattle 
range. The rage of the cattlemen is not hard 
Lo imagine. 

\ quarter of acentury ago, when the Wild 


has shrunk, the two branches of live stock 
have been driven in upon each other more 
and more, until they are now in contention 
for possession of the same field. Little by 
little the herders and punchers have been 
forced from the plains up into the moun- 
tains. Western Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, the western portion of Oregon and 
Washington, and all of California, which 
were once free ranges, have become less 
and less available. Even Colorado and Utah 
and a portion of Wyoming, because of the 
advance of farmers and miners, afford a con- 
stantly shrinking pasturage. Both sheep 
men and cattlemen have been obliged to 
seek the high and untenable lands in the 
mountains, where the forests and the water- 
sheds are the only sections that afford suffi- 
cient feed. 

The struggle between them, therefore, is 
waged chiefly in what is knownas the plateau 
region of the continent. From Lower New 
Mexico and Arizona and Western Texas 
northward to the American boundary, and 
from the Eastern Montana line westward to 
the summit of the Cascade Mountains, the 
sheepmen and the cattlemen are fighting 
for the control of the remaining ranges. 
The sheep go into the verdant meadows of 
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the forests, and the cattlemen seek to expel 
them. The cattlemen occupy some section 
where the grasses are succulent, and the 
water plentiful, only to find the sheep work- 
ing into the same district, cropping the 
grass to its roots, and tainting the air with 
the smell which the cattle cannot endure. 
The closer settlement crowds in upon the 
formerly unsettled lands the more bitter be- 
comes the antagonism. Frequently it breaks 
out in brief shooting matches, in which the 
cattlemen generally prove themselves the 
more expert. More often it culminates in 


The price of the product depends much on 
the condition of the corn market, for range 
beef rarely if ever goes to the block direct. 
A single dry season means no fat or growth 
for cattle, and means also no increase for 
the succeeding year. The tales of cattle 
barons and of enormous profits in the cattle 
business belong to the early days, when the 
plains were covered with knee-deep grass, 
with water in every gully. At present there 
is more money in the fattening of steers 
than there is in the rearing of them on the 
range. Under favorable conditions there is 








“A flock of sheep is about as devastating as a prairie fire.”’ 


strained sentiments and press reports of 
‘‘trouble threatened between cowboys and 
sheep herders.’’ Again it breeds feuds which 
are fully as swift and decisive as those of 
Kentucky. 

The question is often asked: What will be 
the outcome of this seemingly ceaseless 
strife? The Eastern man believes sheep rear- 
ing will eventually be given over to the 
farmers, leaving the cattle to roam the un- 
located public domain. That idea does not 
prevail in the plateau regions,of the West. 
Where there are sheep the cattle must de- 
part. Sheep may exist in propinquity with 
cattle, but the reverse is not possible. As 
before told, cattle are stationary, while 
sheep are necessarily nomadic. When feed 
is short the sheepman moves his flocks to 
grass. The cattle owner, with his wild and 
scattered property, may not do this. He 
thrives or he ‘‘goes broke’’ in a single lo- 
cality. The cattleman is handicapped at ev- 
ery point of the struggle. His crop matures 
more slowly. To secure the best results, he 
must wait three or four years till his product 
is ripened by age. In not over one year out 
of four will cattle accumulate any respecta- 
ble amount of fat on the Western ranges. 


money in the cattle business, but favorable 
conditions are rarely present. The plateau 
region is now in its fourth successive year 
of drought. Thus it comes that the cattle- 
man is no longer so determined to defend 
the heath he very reasonably holds his own. 

The sheepowner, to begin with, is at con- 
siderable expense, for he has to maintain a 
man with every 2,000 head of his woollies. 
3ut he shears once or twice a year, and at 
the present prices for wool, an average half- 
bred Merino will bring him annually from 
that source alone $1.20. The increase of his 
flocks is fully forty per cent. per annum. 
He need not wait several years like his 
enemy, the cattleman, for entrance to mar- 
ket. His wethers at the present rates bring 
him $3.50 lean, and $5 when in good condi- 
tion, but spring lambs, four months old, are 
rated in the Eastern markets at even a 
greater price per head than is paid for ma- 
tured muttons. It is a business of quick re- 
turns and ample profits. To be sure, a 
change in tariff would markedly influence 
the wool quotations, but were the value of 
the wool almost to be destroyed, the sheep- 
man would still be on an equality with the 
cattle baron. The tendency is emphatically 
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toward the rearing of cattle in compounds,, 
such as are found on the great Maxwell 
grant of Northern New Mexico, while the 
Southwestern ranges are being given over to 
the sheep. A few thousand head are annual- 
ly fattened for exceptionally choice mutton 
on the alfalfa pastures of Arizona and South 
Central California, but the owners prefer 
the lush spring grasses of the plains. The 
result is the same and the cost is far less. 
It cannot be denied that the life of the 
sheep owner is far from a happy one. He is 
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associations are welcoming them with effu- 
sion, and have contributed liberally toward 
their proper entertainment and education. 
At present the main cause of contention 
is over the grazing of the Grand Canyon, San 
Francisco Mountain and Black Mesa Forest 
Reserves in Northern and Eastern Arizona. 
The Secretary of the Interior has ordered 
the admission this summer to these reserves 
of 400,000 head of sheep, the owners to pay 
three cents per head for the privilege. The 
forestry associations are working for the 
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damned and persecuted on every side, and 
even the United States Government takes a 
hand in the persecution. The main trouble is 
with the Forestry Division of the Interior 
Department. It is generally conceded that 
sheep have an injurious effect on the West- 
ern water supply. Of course, rain falls upon 
the sheep as upon the just and unjust—but 
the forestry expert generally insists. (a) 
That sheep eat out all underbrush and even 
young trees, destroying the natural checks 
to too rapid evaporation, the conservators of 
the snowfall, and even threatening the fu- 
ture of the forests, deprived of their young 
growth; (b) that sheep pack the soil and 
clear away the grasses, thereby creating 
conditions that deprive the soil of porosity 
and render the run-off too rapid for the pub- 
lic weal; (c) that sheep-herders, with their 
camp-fires, are a perpetual menace to the 
forests and are a prolific cause of destruc- 
tive fires. Sheep owners deny these allega- 
tions specifically and entirely, yet the ideas 
are adhered to by the men who lead scientific 
thought in this direction. Even now a com- 
mission of eminent scientific experts is pok- 
ing around in the mountains of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona, attempting to get 
at the truth of the matter. The sheepmen’s 


utter prohibition of grazing within the re- 
serves, which include: in their area about a 
seventh of Arizona’s expanse. One interest- 
ing feature is that the Santa Fé Pacific 
Railway owns every alternate section of land 
within much of the area being fought over. 

In California the sheepmen long since 
gave up the fight to their opponents. The 
peculiarly fertile hills of the Golden State 
afford marvelous pasturage, but they are of 
such unbroken extent that the damage done 
by sheep was too universal to be allowed to 
continue. In one portion of the state, for 
example, it was fairly proved that by the 
beating down of the ground with the sharp 
hoofs of the sheep the drainage of the coun- 
try was ruined, the water was carried off 
from the surface without sinking through 
into the natural underground water chan- 
nels. The depth to which farmers had to 
sink their wells therefore became constantly 
greater. The farmers joined with the cattle- 
men, and the sheep herders were expelled 
into the remote mountains, where they still 
remain, knocking vainly at the gates of the 
numerous national park reservations and en- 
countering ever-increasing difficulty in find- 
ing adequate pasture. 

In Washington and Oregon, where the 
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settlement in the interior is still compara- 
tively light, the sheepmen have been making: 
a valiant effort to gain the privileges of the 
forest reserves. They have exerted political 
influence in the State Legislature wherever 
the privilege of using state lands has been 
concerned. They have even been a consider- 
able factor in the selecting of the United 
States senators in the expectation of having 
favorable representations made to the ex- 
ecutive departments at the national capitol. 

One and two years ago-—-or even so long 
as five years ago—the high and somewhat 
rich grazing plateau in the region where 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah corner togeth- 
er, and where the Government lands had not 
been much occupied, the feud of the rival 
interests was for a while of the most intense 
and threatening sort. It had additional im- 
petus from the prospective opening of the 
Uintah Indian Reservation and the desire of 
the respective parties to secure the first 
foothold in the new range. The difficulties 
of that time extended down to the final 
opening of the reservation, when they were 
partially adjusted by Government interven- 
tion. 

In former years, possibly first used when 
Coronado’s colonies were established in the 
New Mexican valleys, there was a defined 
sheep run between Albuquerque and the 
higher ground of the Coconino plateau in 
Arizona. The journey with a band was made 
within a year’s time, and the seasons best 
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suited to the sheep were created by the 
change in altitude. As late as 1886, the 
Armijo and Baca families of New Mexico 
would start up the Puerco River into Arizona 
every spring a succession of sheep bands, 
rarely aggregating less than 100,000 head. 
Everything of a vegetable nature in sight 
the sheep ate. The cattlemen of the earlier 
days were overwhelmed. In the early eigh- 
ties, however, conditions changed. The cat- 
tlemen, reinforced by the coming of the 
great Hash Knife and Esperanza companies, 
began to resist the yearly invasion. A few 
of the herders who showed fight were killed. 
Whenever a ‘‘puncher’’ saw a band of sheep 
he tried the range of his rifle upon it, till he 
had expended all the cartridges he cared to 
use. Finally, the Armijos and Bacas con- 
cluded to send their sheep to the plateau. Of 
this determination the cattlemen were ad- 
vised. They were on a round-up when the 
first of the bleating battalions approached 
the Little Colorado. This stream crossed, 
the flockmasters sent forward an advance 
guard of nearly one hundred heavily armed 
herders, with a single band of sheep. The 
cattlemen were waiting at Joe Woods’ cross- 
ing of Silver Creek, at a point where the 
rocky banks were split into the only pass for 
miles. Thirty cowboys, concealed behind the 
great boulders of the pass, permitted the 
sheep to reach the creek. Then began a 
fusillade. Not a mutton was saved by the 
herders, who, after an ineffectual return 
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fire on the foes they could not see, retreat- 
ed, leaving several killed and wounded. 
Later in the day a second attack was beaten 
off, farther up the pass. About a thousand 
sheep were killed. The carcasses poisoned 
the air at the ford for months. That was the 
end of the New Mexican drives. 

The most desperate feud ever known in 
the Southwest grew out of an attempt to 
graze sheep in Pleasant Valley, in upper 
Tonto Basin, Arizona. The noted Tewksbury 
brothers undertook the engineering of the 
operation. They succeeded. . But when the 
sheep side of the controversy had forged to 
the front thirty-two men were dead. The 
casualties were not incurred in pitched en- 
gagements. The fighting continued during a 
year or longer in the late eighties. It was 
done in Kentucky vendetta style. Most of 
the men who ‘‘went over the divide’’ were 
ambushed on mountain trails and shot in the 
back. A Tewksbury household was besieged 
by a dozen members of the Graham faction, 
the opposing party. When an old man, Al 
Rose, went out in the early morning for a 
pail of water, he was shot and killed within 
fifty feet of the doorstep. And there the 
corpse lay unburied for three days in the 
full glare of the summer sun. The men 
within the house, stolid in their suffering 
from thirst, appealed for permission to bury 
their dead. It was denied them. This is only 
a fair sample of the many atrocities that 
marked the progress of the feud. The Pleas- 
ant Valley war ended only when all the sur- 
viving combatants, together with most of 
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their neighbors, were gathered up and taken 
to Prescott by a squadron of Yavapai Coun- 
ty officers, headed by Sheriff William O’ Neill, 
the same ‘‘Buckey’’ O’Neill who was killed 
before San Juan Hill leading his troop of 
Rough Riders. A-soothing influence was also 
exerted by Sheriff Commodore Owens, of 
Apache County, who caught four of the 
sheep faction in a house at Holbrook. The 
four broke from the house by four different 
routes, through doors and windows, hoping 
to pot the sheriff by a divided fire. All alone 
he calmly started to pump his Winchester 
rifle, apparently heedless of the rain of lead. 
When he had finished, the four were dead 
and the cool little sheriff had not a scratch. 
At the last only a single male of the Graham 
blood remained alive. He gave up the fight 
and fled to the Salt River Valley, where he 
married and settled down to a quiet farm 
life. While marketing his first crop of grain 
he was shot from ambush on the road to 
Tempe. The deed was done by two unmasked 
horsemen, identified by two young women as 
Ed. Tewksbury and his right-hand man, 
John Rhodes. The latter was rather sum- 
marily discharged from custody by a justice 
of the peace, after a narrow escape from 


death at the hands of Graham’s young 
widow, who had brought her husband’s 
trusty revolver to the court-room. Tewks- 


bury was found guilty of murder in the first 
degree. Buta sharp lawyer found that the 
clerk of the court had failed to enter the 
plea of ‘‘Not guilty,’ though the notes of 
the court stenographer showed the plea had 
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been made in proper form; so the case was 
twice retried with hung juries, and finally 
the prisoner was turned loose. I believe he 
is at present a constable at Globe Camp. 
Throughout the Southwest the struggle 
between sheep and cattle is now in the con- 
dition described by a late President as ‘‘ per- 
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plause at a Wild West show. In his chase 
after the fleet unbranded yearling, he is 
compelled to ride at headlong speed over 
country that a fox hunter would consider 
sure death. Danger confronts him in varied 
form, and no man can be an efficient cow- 
puncher who hasn’t in him the spirit of 
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nicious activity.’’ Wool is high in price, and 
new flocks are being brought in from other 
states. The sheep are gaining ground, as 
usual. In the fall the flocks are driven south- 
ward, for wintering on the great plains, mis- 
named ‘‘deserts.’’ There they stay till lamb- 
ing is over and then the backward journey 
is undertaken over the newly-grassed cattle 
country. In lower Tonto Basin this spring 
the cattlemen organized for a resistance 
against the passing flocks. After a few ex- 
periments, they discovered a most effective 
way to keep a flock moving. The cowboys 
gather up a few hundred head of wild steers 
and drive them pell-mell into the intruding 
bands. The hint has not failed of success in 
a single instance. The only wonder is that 
no one has been killed through over-indulg- 
ence in the diversion. Another favorite 
scheme, elsewhere practiced, is to scatter 
saltpeter where the sheep can get it. Cattle 
will not touch the stuff, but sheep will, and 
are poisoned by it. 

In the character of the men who care for 
the herds and flocks can be found an inter- 
esting subject for study. The cowboy, if he 
be the genuine article, is a man who daily 
does feats on the range that would win ap- 


recklessness. The writer once witnessed a 
stampede of wild cattle at midnight. A 
great herd was being held in a canyon of the 
Mazatzal mountains. The night was as dark 
as it is possible for night to be. A coyote’s 
bark started the nervous animals to their 
feet, and they were off. The two riding 
guards on watch howled for help. Their 
sleeping comrades were up in a twinkling. 
Each seized a horse at the picket line and 
mounted without saddle, stopping only to 
twist a loop of his riata about the pony’s 
nose. Barely a dozen seconds had passed 
before the camp-fire was deserted. The cow- 
boys were plunging in the dark after the 
fleeing cattle, through a wild, rocky, un- 
known district, filled with mesquite and cac- 
tus, cut up by dangerous arroyos and canyons. 
By noon of the succeeding day the drive was 
resumed. A half dozen steers had been left 
behind, lamed or dead in the gulches, while 
a few of the horses in the ‘‘wrangler’s 
bunch’’ in the lead were skinned and limp- 
ing. But the cowboys, their clothing in rags 
from the thorny midnight ride, merely joked 
on their mutual appearance and solaced their 
weariness with tobacco and with endless 
song. As a rule, the cowboy is an American. 
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In the plateau region he may hail from any- 
where, but usually comes either from Cali- 
fornia or from Texas. But they all fratern- 
ize, making issue only over the liking of the 
Californian for a saddle with a ‘‘single-bar- 
reled rig,’’ which is a saddle with a single 
girth. The Texan despises anything but a 
double-cinched saddle, though usually he 
does not. tighten the second girth. 

The sheep herder has a distinctly lower 
social place. As a rule, he is a foreigner, 
the few Americans employed being in posi- 
tions of unusual trust. Most of the herders 
appear to be Mexicans or Frenchmen. It is 
said that Basques are the best and most care- 
ful shepherds. They come from Northern 
Spain, many of them especially for this em- 
ployment. Their wages are not bad, being 
usually even higher than the pay of cowboys 
or farmhands, but the nervous American 
cannot stand the life. The everlasting ‘‘baa’’ 
drives him mad. He cannot endure the 
monotony and the necessary separation from 
humanity, with only a dog for company for 
months at a stretch. And the diet, mainly 
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of his flock and its owner. There is nothing 
poetical about him, but he will risk his life 
for the safety of a lamb, and will doggedly 
search all night if there be a stray. He isa 
much quieter fellow than the cowboy, even 
in his cups, when the wool has been clipped 
and the hands are in town for a little fling. 
He has no wild yearning for idly shooting 
holes in the firmament. He is happiest on a 
sunny hillside, lying at ease where he may 
overlook his flock and hear the ceaseless 
voicing of its lamentation. 

To-day the seat of the sheep-rearing in- 
dustry of the Union has shifted from the 
Middle West to the plateau region between 
the Rockies and the Sierras. Ohio is still 
doing very well in the business, with nearly 
3,000,000 head, but she has dropped from 
first to fourth in the list of mutton produc- 
ing states. New Mexico is at the head with 
more than 4,000,000; Montana has nearly 
as many, while Wyoming leads Ohio by a 
few hundred thousand head. Idaho closely 
follows Ohio in the rating. Oregon, Califor- 
nia and Texas each has about 2,500,000 
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tea and mutton, is too simple for his luxur- 
ious palate. It is a fact that sheep herding 
furnishes a greater number of inmates for 
Western insane asylums than does any other 
occupation. The shepherd, like the cowboy, 
is gradually assimilated to his surroundings, 
and naturally acquires much of the nature of 
his charges. To his credit it must be said 
that he is rarely unfaithful to the interests 


sheep. The Navajo Indians of Arizona are a 
material factor in the wool market. The 
tribe is wealthy through its flocks. The 


tribesmen are believed to own little short of 
1,000,000 head, the care of the flocks and 
the weaving of wool being almost the sole 
occupation of the 22,000 Indians. Singular 
to relate, only a small part of the Navajo 
wool crop is worked up at home into the 
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wonderful blankets that have made the tribal 
name famous. Only the coarser and cheaper 
blankets are now made of the native wool. 
The up-to-date Navajo weaver uses German- 
town yarn and Diamond dyes. 

The writer believes that the end of the 
trouble between cattlemen and sheep herd- 
ers is near at hand. Both cattle and sheep 
are trespassers upon the public domain. The 
law seems to know neither. But the sheep 
have the great advantage in that their own- 
ers claim no permanent rights to the grazing 
of any particular locality, and are ever ready 
to ‘‘move on’’ when authority commands. 
It is plain that the sheep are gaining ground 
on the open range. Through the seasons of 
drought their owners have acquired wealth, 
while the cattlemen have barely paid ex- 
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HE two prospectors who stopped at the 

Channel House in Juneau made ac- 

quaintances easily. One was of the 
quiet, receptive sort, but the elder, a tall 
man, with a small, protruding clutch of 
whisker on the tip of his chin, did more 
talking. They had come on the last semi- 
monthly Olympia from Puget Sound and had 
arrived without any apparent plans. 

‘*T have a little money,’ said the older 
man, whom the boarders, imitating his part- 
ner, called Uncle Randall, ‘‘just a little, 
that I could put into a gold prospect if it 
showed up right, but I’m in no hurry.’’ 

‘‘There are plenty of ’em waitin’ for 


you,’’ the landlord observed, gayly, ‘‘if 
you only know where to look.”’ 
“You think so?’’ said Uncle Randall, 


with some eagerness. 

“If it was me,’’ the landlord continued, 
**T would try Sumdum or the Illiamna Bay 
country. They have made a rich strike on 
the Blazing Star and are running the mill 
night and day—-been cleaning up twelve or 
fifteen thousand twice a month all the sea 
son. It ought to run purty near double that 
by this time.”’ 

‘*TIiliamna Bay I'd like to go up there 
said Uncle Randall. ‘‘ How far is it?’’ 


THE 
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penses. The cattle owners are beginning to 
bow to the inevitable. Many of the largest 
of the stock companies of the plateau region 
have gone out of business already, or have 
changed their scheme of operations, aban- 
doning the precarious open range. The 
smaller holders remain belligerent, and are 
in a temper that may cause serious trouble 
at any time. But the sheep owners’ as- 
sociations, for the time at least, are try- 
ing the value of the ancient saw that ‘‘a 
soft answer turneth away wrath.’’ The wool 
grower prefers to advance by other forces 
than the repeating rifle. Yet the mild 
and gentle sheep, like the camel of the 
Arabian tale, has his nose inside the tent. 
Soon he will have all the tent he cares to 
occupy. 


BLAZING STAR 


MARIS 


**Oh, sixty miles or so, the way the Aku- 
tan runs. It is only forty up the near chan- 
nel, but the water is so shallow she has to 
go round Douglas Island.”’ 

‘*When does she go?’’ 

*‘No regular day; sometimes twice a 
week, and then again not for ten days, but 
she always goes after the clean-up at the 
Blazing Star to fetch the gold to connect 
with the Olympia for Puget Sound.’’ 

Uncle Randall was on board the Akutan 
when she next steamed to Illiamna Bay. He 
carried with him pick and pan and the gold- 
hunter’s usual outfit for living out of doors. 
He found the mill of the Blazing Star situ- 
ated up the gulch three miles from the 
beach, but connected with it by a narrow- 
gauge railroad. 

He took up his quarters in one of the 
three empty houses on the beach near the 
wharf. The only other inhabitant of the 
neighborhood was an old Indian named Pete, 
who fished for halibut, which he sold to the 
steward at the company boarding-house. 

During the week Uncle Randall wandered 
along the shore and among the adjacent 
mountains, bringing back a choice assort- 
ment of rocks, but he spent much of the 
time at the Blazing Star mill. He made 
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friends with the assayer, and had him test 
some of the samples he had brought in. 
After the men had come off their shift he 
loafed with them and talked about promis- 
ing mineral locations in the neighborhood. 

**T’ll tell you where to go,’’ said one man. 
‘Try Sullivan Island and the little river that 
comes down back of it over yonder on the 
other side of the channel.’’ 

From where they sat they could see the 
lower end of Sulli- 
van Island, five miles 
from the wharf 
where the little rail- 
road terminated. It 
was covered with 
spruce, though brok- 
en by jagged lines 
of granite, and on 
the mainland just 
beyond the moun- 
tains ran away sky- 
ward into white 
peaks. 

‘‘There’s no wild- 
er place than that,”’ 
the man continued. 
‘*I’ve been here two 
years, and I don’t 
know a white man 
that’s been over 
there, but old Pete 
and some more Si- 
washes that come 
down from the mis- 
sion, sometimes camp 
at the mouth of the 
river in the salmon 
season.’’ 

After a couple of 
weeks of scouting, 
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catch nothing. Maybe one of ’em could do 
ten knots if she was in order, the others six 
or eight.”’ 

When the Olympia next came up from 
Puget Sound she brought two other pros- 
pectors of their acquaintance. One was Asa 
Twiggs, hailing from the states, the other 
an Australian whom they called Toowoomba 
Charley. The three Americans had drifted 
together at Seattle, though they had previ- 
ously come into con- 
tact at various 
places along the line 
of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. They 
had picked up Char- 
ley at Nanaimo. 

The four were im- 
mediately busy with 
preparations for an 
exploring trip. They 
bought a long Indian 
dug-out, to which 
they added a mast 
and keel. 

““Oh, we’re get- 
ting along,’’ said 
Uncle Randall to the 
landlord, who had 
come down to inspect 
the job. “If you 
will grubstake us 
now we’ll let you in 
on the first bonanza 
we strike.”’ 

**You seem to have 
everything—es- 
pecially guns,’’ said 
the landlord, as he 
contemplated an as- 
sortment of Win- 


Uncle Randall was = ‘ 4 chesters and six- 
back at Juneau. His ’ .? al shooters. 

partner, McHugh, ey" } ‘**Yes,’’ said Uncle 
who at some time : Randall; ‘‘that’s a 
might have followed ||. ere wild country up 
the sea, had spent Os ti‘ Oe ee 
the time at his dis- that’s had his heel 
posal in loitering about the Juneau wharves. chewed by a bear is apt to remember 
As he had a knack for machinery, and it.’’ 


showed himself to be a very capable en- 
gineer, he was soon on a friendly footing 
with the crews of several of the small ves- 
sels that hailed from the port. He was espe- 
cially interested in speed, and had seemed 
disappointed that no one of the fleet had a 
passable rating. 

‘Slow!’ he remarked to Uncle Randall on 
his return. ‘‘Why, them boats couldn’t 


The next day they took the shorter, shal- 
low channel up the coast and were away on 
their expedition. When they had rounded 
the head of Douglas Island it was a part of 
their plan to explore several small inlets 
and make soundings. The one that they 
chose as best adapted to their purpose was 
a narrow indenture that made an abrupt turn 
which cut off the channel from view. 
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‘“‘What do you think of this, uncle?’’ 
asked McHugh. 

‘‘T never saw a purtier proposition,’’ said 
the older man, ‘‘and I’ve seen a few. The 
thing just works itself out. Everything is 
timed just to our hand. We go up to Sulli- 
van Island and wait—we’ve got seven days 
to put in before the Akutan comes after the 
bullion—so we will go up there and make a 
good camp, prospect a little, catch a few 
trout and maybe kill a bear—oh, the time 
will go quick enough; and then when the 
boys over at the Blazing Star have prepared 
everything, we step in. 

‘*Of course,’’ he added, ‘‘there are a few 
little details to look after, but the whole 
thing is a good deal like letting nature take 
her course.”’ 

The next afternoon two or three men 
lounging in front of the boarding-house at 
the Blazing Star saw a tiny sail out in the 
channel. 

**Chilkats?’’ inquired one. 

‘*Hardly,’’ said another; ‘‘only one boat. 
That must be the old man and his pardner 
bound for Sullivan Island. I wonder how 
they will make out with the bears.”’ 

The Akutan was due on the 15th. On the 
morning of that day the conspirators on Sul- 
livan Island broke camp and packed. Asa 
Twiggs and Uncle Randall went to the sum- 
mit to watch for the coming of the steamer. 
But it was not until the middle of the after- 
noon that they saw a blur of smoke over the 
lower point on the opposite side. 

‘‘That’s her,’’ said Asa, and Uncle Ran- 
dall nodded, and then each man looked at 
the other furtively. 

There is no darkness at this time of the 
year in Alaska. It was ten o’clock, and the 
sun had just passed behind a peak across the 
water when old Pete saw a sail put out 
from the upper end of Sullivan Island. He 
made the last round of his lines for the 
night. Then he pulled his wide-sterned hali- 
but boat well up on the beach, sat down by 
his cabin and watched the coming sail. 

The steamer, tied to the lower side of the 
wharf, had dropped with the tide until only 
her pilot house and smokestack were to be 
seen from where the Indian sat. A tame 
young black bear was gnawing at some sacks 
in a pile of supplies on the wharf. 

Visitors to the place usually landed where 
the steamer was tied, but this big canoe 
that came from Sullivan Island was heading 
directly for the little bight where Pete’s 
cabin stood. Still the old Indian gave no 
sign of surprise. He recognized Uncle Ran 
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dall as the four men ran their boat upon the 
sand. The only movement he made-was to 
spread his face into a broad smile, when it 
almost froze as he found himself looking 
into the barrel of a revolver. 

They gagged him and tied him in a bunch 
where he sat. Asa and McHugh walked 
along the shore, while the other two rowed 
the boat toward the wharf. They had an un- 
derstanding not to make a show of arms, as 
they approached the Akutan, until Uncle 
Randall gave the signal. Asa, looking sea- 
ward, laid a hand on McHugh’s arm. 

‘‘What ails the old man?’ he asked. 

Uncle Randall had headed the boat toward 
shore, and he motioned for them to stop. 

‘‘It appears to me,’’ he said, as they ap- 
proached, ‘‘that there is wiggles in the wa- 
ter.’’ 

‘*How is that?’’ asked Asa. 

“‘This little enterprise has got awfully 
queered all at once; that boat ain’t the 
Akutan.’’ 

At the distance of: a hundred yards they 
could all plainly see now that the boat at 
the wharf was little more than half the 
length of the Akutan. 

‘‘It may make a whole lot of difference in 
our plans,’’ said the old man. ‘‘This boat 
may be makin’ the regular run in place of 
the Akutan, but then again it may be some- 
thing has happened. If the Akutan comes 
to-night it is all off with us for this trip. 
Two steamboats, with all the people that 
will be circulatin’ around, will be too big a 
proposition for us to tackle.’ 

‘*We’ve got a Siwash on our hands, too,’’ 
said Asa. 

“*Oh, we will take care of Pete.”’ 

After some deliberation, it was agreed 
that Uncle Randall should go on board the 
steamer alone. The others returned to the 
Indian’s cabin to wait for his report. 

As Uncle Randall approached the place 
where the young bear was gnawing at the 
pile of provisions he gave the little beast a 


lift with the toe of his boot which sent it 
scampering down the piling, whence it 


jumped aboard the boat and disappeared. 

‘*Hello, down below!’’ he shouted. There 
was no answer, but the cub looked out from 
the window of the pilot house with an un- 
friendly snarl. 

‘*Hey, there!’’ he called again, and this 
brought forth some evidence of human life 
on board. There was the creaking of a bunk 
and presently a little man in his stocking 
feet came swearing to the side door of the 
cabin and looked up. 
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“*VYou seem to have everything—especially guns,’ 


‘*Hello, there, pardner,’ 
dall. 

‘‘T thought I’d git two or three hours’ 
sleep to-night,’’ broke in the little man in 
the door in an injured tone. 

‘*I1’m sorry about wakin’ you, but maybe 
a little slug 0’ Scotch whisky would answer 
about as well as a nap.’’ 

‘*Well, I never was like a boy that didn’t 
drink,’’ said the little man, brightening. 
‘Come aboard.”’ 

Uncle Randall could see no very con- 
‘enient way of accepting this invitation, 
but he dropped his flask over, instead, and 
this had the immediate effect of establish- 
ing good fellowship. 


’ said Uncle Ran- 











said the landlord.”’ 


‘*T wanted to send some word down to 
Juneau,’’ he said, getting down to business 
at once, ‘‘and I expected to find the Akutan 
here.”’ 

‘““We can take the word, if it is any ac- 
commodation,’’ said the little man, who 
proved to be the boat’s engineer, ‘‘but the 
Akutan won’t be up for a few days. The ac- 
cident at the mine throws her out of her 
regular trip.”’ 

**T didn’t know about any accident. You 
see, we are doing a little work over on the 
other side of the channel, and we just came 
across to-night.’’ 

‘‘Well, they had a landslide up at the 
mine nearly a week ago that covered up 
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their water supply. That’s 
the reason we are here. 


We brought ’em up forty 
lengths of six-inch pipe.”’ 

**T wonder when I can 
get some word back from 
Juneau,’’ said Uncle Ran- 
dall, reflectively. 

“‘T don’t know sure,”’ 
said the engineer. ‘‘The 
Akutan may come up any 
day, but there’s nothing 
certain about it now. This 
slide will set the mill back 
at least two weeks, and 
I suppose they won’t have 
a clean-up till the first. 
Have you found anything 
good over across the chan- 
nel ?”’ 

“‘Oh, we’ve got an out- 
crop of stuff that we will 
stay with awhile yet. It’s 
low grade, and we don’t 
know whether there is 
much of it or not--take a 
lot of work to fmd out, 


too. Say, I don’t know about sending word 
down by you. I guess we won’t bother 
you.”’ 


‘*No trouble.”’ 

“Tl know; i’m much obliged, but the boats 
run so uncertain that we will have to go 
down ourselves. Say, pardner, I’m sorry 
about wakin’ you.”’ 

‘*That’s all right.”’ 

‘‘Better take a little more 0’ the Scotch.’’ 
The flask passed down and up again, and 
then Uncle Randall went away to join his 
companions. 

Aside from the annoyance of the delay in 
prospect, the only cloud on the horizon was 
Pete. The old Indian could speak very little 
English, but he could give information 
enough to cause much wonder at the mine. 

‘‘] wonder if the old scoundrel has any 
loved ones at home who would miss him,’’ 
murmured Asa Twiggs. 

‘‘Loosen him up,’’ said Uncle Randall. 

They took the bandage from around his 
face and liberated his feet; his hands they 
tied behind him. Pete did his very best to 
smile, but the effort was not a success. Pos- 
sibly his experiences at the mine, one time 
and another, led him to suspect that all this 
was only a practical joke. 

‘White man make hi-yu fun,’’ he said. 

“Yes, that’s right, Pete,’’ said Uncle 
Randall; ‘‘this is what you might call a 





“Pete found himself looking into the 
barrel of a revolver.” 
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josh. 
hope.”’ 

‘No savvy josh; no like 
um white man fun.”’ 

“‘That ain’t your fault, 
‘Pete. You ain’t been ed- 
ucated up to it, that’s all.’’ 

““Let’s tike ’im along 
with us,’’ suggested Too- 
woomba Charley. * 

‘*Yes, that’s the idy,’ 
said the old man, with a 
touch of sarcasm. ‘‘ We 
need a lot o’ Siwashes to 
‘tike along.’ Still, I don’t 
know what else we can do. 
Well, Pete—git your bag- 
gage together.”’ 

The sea motion had sub- 
sided and likewise the 
breeze. By the time every- 
thing was ready the _ in- 
creasing glow in the north- 
east warned them that the 
time of day by courtesy 
called morning was at hand. 
With two men at the oars, 
and with the halibut boat in tow, they start- 
ed for the camp on Sullivan Island. 

After they had established themselves 
again, there followed a period of vigilant 
waiting. The old Indian sulked at first and 
then became apparently reconciled to his 
lot, which was to him nearly an ideal en- 
vironment, with tobacco, an abundance of 
food, and scarcely any work to do. 


No hard feelin’s, I 


, 


II. 


Only four men were required to man the 
Akutan—the captain and his mate took 
turns at the wheel, the engineer—one Tom- 
my, whose acquaintance McHugh had made 
at Juneau—and the Japanese cook consti- 
tuted the balance of the crew. 

3ut the Akutan was a busy boat. She car- 
ried supplies to the miners at Sumdum and 
on Admiralty Island; she sometimes had an 
errand as far as Sitka, and she often went 
to Dyea to set Yukoners on their way. If 
the run was prolonged beyond the ten. or 
twelve hours that the captain considered a 
reasonable working shift, he ran her into a 
convenient inlet, and they all took a com- 
fortable nap; and then Tommy fired up again 
and they resumed their voyage. 

On the trips after the clean-up at the 
Blazing Star mine it was necessary to make 
sure connection with the Olympia, and here- 
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tofore the captain had never failed in it. It 
was his habit to leave the Blazing Star 
wharf at midnight, and by eight o’clock the 
next morning he was tied up at Juneau. 

On the first day of the month following 
the shut-down occasioned by the landslide, 
the Akutan arrived at the wharf somewhat 
later than usual. She discharged her little 
cargo of supplies, mostly in sacks and 
boxes, which were bulked in a rectangular 
pile on the wharf, after which a tarpaulin 
was thrown over them and drawn snugly 
down. 

‘‘Hold on,’’ said the mate; ‘‘we’d better 
put the bird cage under there, too.’’ 

“The what ?’’ asked the captain, who was 
tying the sheet at one corner. 

‘Why, didn’t you know that little White 

the amalgamator or something at the Sil- 
ver Bow mill—sent up a crate of his carrier 
pigeons to Brand to try?”’ 

“I didn’t know anything about it,’’ said 
the captain in a tone that implied conse- 
quences. ‘‘Where did you have ’em all the 
time ?”’ 

*‘In the cabin under the table.”’ 

‘In the cabin,’’ said the captain, explo- 
sively. ‘‘Say, how are you goin’ to square 
yourself with White? How do you think they 
will ever find their way back to Juneau ?’’ 

The mate brought the cage and tucked it 
under the tarpaulin. 
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*‘The place for them birds was on top of 
the pilot house, so’s they would know how 
to shape their course,’’ said the captain. 
‘‘Juneau and Sibeery is all one to them 
now.”’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said the mate prop- 
erly humbled; and then they started off up 
the track toward the mill, while Tommy and 
the cook, having no present responsibility, 
went to sleep. 

Some time later Tommy was aroused by 
Asa Twiggs, who held a cocked revolver in 
close proximity to his face. The cook was 
also awakened and then the robbers made 
both climb onto the wharf, where they were 
tied to some piling, and Toowoomba Charley 
placed on guard over them. Pete had been 
left. sole’ and unwilling master of Sullivan 
Island. : 

The fear of a robbery had never been 
seriously entertained by Brand, the super- 
intendent at the Blazing Star. Certainly he 
had thought of the possibility, and he, the 
assayer and the captain took the ordinary 
precaution of carrying a revolver when they 
had charge of the bullion. Yet they had 
always regarded the chances of robbers for 
getting safely out of Alaska with any con- 
siderable booty as being too small to be 
risked by a sane man. 

The bullion had been run into three bars 
of about forty pounds each; each was placed 
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“They dropped the satchels and their hands went into the air...” 
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in a stout leather satchel. It was a little 
after midnight when they started down the 
grade of the railroad track, and there had 
been such a slight diminution of the light 
that they could catch an occasional glimpse 
of the Akutan as she 
nestled at her moor- 
ing. 

“‘T can see the 
smoke,’’ said the 
captain; “‘I told 
Tommy to have steam 
up by twelve.”’ 

The captain and 
the mate each car- 
ried a satchel, while 
Brand and the as- 
sayer took turns with 
the other. They 
were emerging from 
a cut through a slight 
ridge when the trap 
fell. Three men con- 
fronted them with 
Winchesters and a 
business-like ¢om - 
mand. The response 
was prompt; they 
dropped the satcheis 
and their hands went 
into the air as if 
from long practice. 

‘*Now,’’ said Uncle 
Randall, as he took 
away their weapons, ‘‘we’ve got the pro- 
grainme all arranged for you men. This tree 
is for the boss. You want to step up and 
put your arms around it. Comealong. There, 
that’s right.’’ ‘ 

The superintendent’s wrists, with the tree 
in his embrace, were bound together with a 
small cotton rope. The others were next 
marched a quarter of a mile farther down 
the track, where tne assayer was left clasp- 
ing a rough-barked spruce; farther on the 
mate and the captain were securely stanch- 
ioned by a tree. Then the three robbers, 
with a gun in one hand and a little heavy 
satchel in the other, walked away to the 
boat. McHugh’s last act of caution before 
they left was to blow up the three or 
four little boats on the beach with dyna- 
mite. They fastened their own canoe in 
tow of the Akutan, and then hauling in 
the steamer’s lines they let her drift out 
with the tide. 

‘Well, so long, Tommy,’’ shouted Mc- 
Hugh, as they passed the men they had 
tethered to the piling. ‘‘I say, Tommy, how 





“His opinions came forth in a stream of 
vituperation.”’ 
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high can a fellow run the steam gauge on 
this old kettle ?’’ 

This was too much for the engineer to 
bear, and his opinions came forth in a stream 
of vituperation. The raiders only laughed, 
and after McHugh 
had started the en- 
gine he looked out 
and waved Tommy a 
salute. 

Asa Twiggs was on 
the roof as they 
swung out into the 
safe water of the 
channel. He was the 
only one of the party 
that had manifested 
apprehension at any 
stage of the project. 
He looked up the 
gulch and then at the 
long arm of water to 
the northward, and 
then across to Sulli- 
van Island. Out mid- 
way he caught a 
glimpse of something 
that sent a chill 
over him. It was 
either driftwood or 
a boat. He was 
not long in decid- 
ing that it was a 
boat and that old 
Pete was in it bound back to his cabin. 

‘It can’t make a bit of difference,’’ 
reasoned Asa; ‘‘but still I wish we had 
smashed his boat or fixed him some way so 
he couldn't get back quite so quick. I'll 
see what Uncle Randall says about it. No, 
I won’t, either; he might want to go back 
after him, and- we haven’t any time to fool 
‘away.”’ 

The Olympia was due to leave Juneau at 
nine o’clock in the morning. It was eight 
when the raiders came rowing down the 
channel in their Indian canoe. There was 
nothing in their appearance to excite even 
comment in a country where prospectors 
come and go every day, though they were 
weather-beaten and exhausted from the ten- 
sion of the last twenty-four hours. Tying 
their canoe to a float, Uncle Randall went to 
secure a state-room, while the others carried 
their baggage aboard. 

Mason, the Juneau agent of the Blazing 
Star company, was becoming anxious. The 
Akutan was. now slightly overdue, and she 
had not yet come in sight around the lower 
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end of Douglas Island, a full hour’s run 
away. He went and consulted the captain, 
who agreed to hold the Olympia another 
hour for her appearance. 

The half-hour whistle had blown when an 
anxious little man elbowed his way through 
the crowd and went on board the steamer. 
He inquired of one or two acquaintances for 
Mason, and presently found him in the cap- 
tain’s office. 

‘Hello, White,’’ said Mason, noting his 
agitation. ‘‘What’s up?’’ 

‘‘Lots,’’ said the small man, trembling 
with excitement; ‘‘here’s the reason the 
Akutan isn’t nere.’’ 

He held out a crumpled piece of paper, 
which the agent unfolded and smoothed with 
his hand upon the desk. It was a letter, 
written so closely and in so small a hand 
that at first he failed to decipher it: 


At the BLAzING Star, 6:10 A. M. 

Mason, Juneau:—God bless the birds—if they get 
through. We've been robbed, and the pirates have run 
away with the Akutan and three bars of bullion—the 
whole clean-up. They surprised us and tied us up, but 
about five o’clock this morning old Pete the Siwash 
fisherman found us and cut us loose, and “hen we hap- 
pened to find the pigeons which had been left on the 
wharf with the balance of the freight. But for stum- 
bling over the cage I would never have thought of 
them, although you mentioned them in your letter. I will 
keep the other pigeon an hour or two longer, to see if 
we find out anything more before releasing it. 

The rascals blew up every boat on the beach here and 
we can't turn a hand. All we have is Pete's halibut 
boat. I have thought they may have a schooner wait- 
ing for them on one of the outer islands and will take 
the outside passage for Vancouver—or maybe for 
Japan; there’s no telling about that. ‘There are four 
men. Their leader is an old scoundrel, whom they 
call Uncle Randall 

**Randall!’’ exclaimed Mason. ‘‘Why, 
that fellow is on board here this minute.’ 
But he finished the letter. 

And a fellow named McHugh and two others. They 
were in Juneau a month or so ago but have been tipping 
us off from Sullivan Island. Keep a lookout for the 
other pigeon. Yours, 

BRAND. 


Little White was almost beside himself 
with joy. They were his pigeons, and the 
idea, which he had been nursing for two 
years, was his also. These birds were two of 
the first brood that he had brought to ma- 
turity, and this was their initial trial. 

‘*Now, let me think,’’ said Mason. ‘‘Cap- 
tain, will you see what room these fellows 
are in?”’ 

The captain stepped into the purser’s 


office, but was back in a few moments. 
‘‘They are all in fourteen,’’ he said. 

**Well, I have it,’’ said Mason. ‘‘I want 
to see that they don’t make any mistakes 
with that bullion. I will go right in now to 
see them; and captain, you get the marshal 
—he’s out there in the crowd some place— 
and a few more good fellows, fix yourselves 
and come to the door.’’ 

Then Mason went directly into fourteen. 

*‘Don’t disturb yourselves, gentlemen,”’ 
he said, as he opened the door and crowded 
into the little room. ‘‘This.is a surprise to 
all of us alike. Now, don’t make a motion 
because we’ve got everything in our own 
hands. There are half a dozen well-fixed 
men waiting just outside the door for the 
word from me, and you can’t get away. We 
know the whole story. We’ve got the whole 
raid from one end to the other.”’ 

Uncle Randall half rose on a berth with 
his lips parted, stupefied. McHugh smiled in 
an effort to appear cynical, but somehow it 
fell flat. : 

‘‘We know when you went to Sullivan 
Island, and how you watched for the boat, 
and how you surprised the boys at the wharf, 
and tied ’em up. We know more than you 
do about it; Old Pete cut ’em loose.”’ 

“*Old Pete,’’ exclaimed Uncle Randall. 

‘‘And we know just where you’ve got the 
three bars of bullion.”’ 

Uncle Randall lay back on his bunk with 
his face to the wall, and Asa Twiggs looked 
through the port at the snowy mountains up 
Gastineau Channel. The others hung their 
heads. The agent stood silent for one or two 
minutes. 

““Your guns, please,’’ he resumed, quietly. 

An assortment of repeating rifles and re- 
volvers was handed out one at a time, and 
as Mason received them he passed them 
through the door to some one in waiting. 

**Now the bullion.”’ 

‘It’s here,’’ said Uncle Randall, mourn- 
fully. 

They had discarded the satchels, and the 
dull-yellow bricks without any covering were 
at length produced from three several bun- 
dles in packstraps. 

Mason, still holding the door, passed them 
also to those in waiting. Then he gave place 
to another man, who stepped inside with a 
cluster of handcuffs, and the raid on the 
August output of the Blazing Star was at 
an end. 
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A. B. Stickney. 


President of the Chicago 


A UNIQUE 
By W. S. 


i it were possible to give a formula for 
the preparation of a character like that 

which is the subject of this sketch, 
perhaps the prescription would read like 
this: 

Take one part of old-fashioned, rugged 
honesty, one part of New England thrift, 
one part of unflagging industry, one part of 
keen business sagacity, one part of steadfast 
devotion to the interests of associates, one 
part justice, and one of kindness of heart. 
Blend these, allowing for the usual minor 
blemishes which belong to all humanity, and 
you will have A. B. Stickney, President of 
the Chicago Great Western Railway, a 
unique figure among American railway presi- 
dents, 


RAILROAD 
HARWOOD 


Great Western Railway. 


PRESIDENT 


Perhaps if you throw in a spice of au- 
dacity and a dash of obstinacy, you would 
not be doing amiss. 

Though the life work of Mr. Stickney has 
been wholly Western, he is an Eastern man 
by birth, coming from an old Maine family. 
He was born in the town of Wilton, Frank- 
lin County, in 1840. After a common school 
education, he began teaching school at the 
age of seventeen. Later he entered the law 
office of a famous Maine lawyer. After ad- 
mission to the bar, he went West, where he 
soon abandoned the law for the large and 
commanding field of the railroad. 

This, in a nutshell, is the biography of 
this man. If you should ask him for details, 
you probably would receive the answer once 
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given by him to a reporter who wanted some 
‘*material’’ : 

‘**No, sir; I haven’t anything to give you. 
The time to write a man’s life never comes 
till he is dead—and not then unless he has 
done something worthy of being written 
about.’’ 

But his intimate life of to-day he may not 
easily hide, for he has written it in the 
hearts of thousands of people with whom he 
has come in contact, while his public life is 
being written upon the activities of the 
country in a clear and bold hand. 

**It doesn’t make any difference what kind 
of a suit of clothes a man has on, whether 
it is the work of a New York tailor and worn 
by the richest man in America, or whether 
it is the coarsest homespun, black with the 
grease and dirt of the engine, no man fails 
to get an interview with Mr. Stickney if he 
has any sensible reason for asking it.”’ 

This remark, made to me by a close friend 
of Mr. Stickney, illustrates admirably one 
of his characteristics. He is one of the most 
approachable men in the world. If you were 
to study this man from the short range of 
his railroad offices in the city of St. Paul 
you would see that the grimiest brakeman 
on his railroad meets with just as warm a 
welcome, if he has business to transact, as 
the man with many titles. Mr. Stickney is 
essentially democratic. 

And he is not only democratic, but he is 
democratically just. If any one of the thou- 
sands of employees on his railroad has a 
grievance, or if he really has none, but hon- 
estly believes he has, he may be as sure of 
an audience as the head of the greatest 
Eastern corporation, not a perfunctory, how- 
soon-will-you-be-through audience, but a 
satisfactory audience. In view of this, it is 
not so strange that, in all the years Mr. 
Stickney has been at the head of the Chicago 
Great Western there has never been a 
strike. Once, merely to follow the leader, 
there was a sympathy strike, but there 
never has been a strike against him. 

If an official, say in the department of 
freights, though it would matter not in what 
department, discharges an employee under 
him, no matter how humble the position of 
the discharged man, no matter how small 
his salary, if he has been discharged without 
sufficient cause there is a court of appeal 
before him, easily reached, and final—the 
president of the road. It goes without the 
saying that a man having the affairs of a 
large railroad on his hands does not like to 
be troubled with trivialities, but injustice, 


no matter how small the basis, is never 
trivial to this man. Should the official dis- 
charge several men about the same time, 
men who have been long in the service of the 
company, ten chances to one this very thing 
will determine an investigation into the 
methods of the official himself, rather than 
into the act of the men discharged. 

Nor does this involve laxity in discipline. 
Every employee knows that he must render 
full service. The fact that he wears a blouse 
and that, wearing it, he may, if he has jus- 
tice on his side, lay his case before the chief 
of the company, gives him no club to hold 
over the head of his immediate superior. I 
think it quite remarkable that, in nearly a 
quarter of a century, and in the West, where 
conditions are more likely to be unstable 
than in the East, there has never been a 
strike upon this railroad. I think it but due 
to say that if there were a man in authority 
on every railroad in the United States who 
had full power to see that absolute justice 
was done to every man upon the pay-roll of 
that company, a man who would see that in 
every dispute between men fairness should 
prevail, the era of railroad strikes would be 
at an end, the walking delegate would be 
out of a job. 

‘‘What are Mr. Stickney’s amusements ?’’ 
I asked of a gentleman who knows him inti- 
mately. ‘‘What does he do for recreation ?’’ 
““Works.”’ 

‘*But has he no diversions as athletics, 
music, art, travel ?’’ 

‘No; President Stickney’s fad is hard 
work. Yes, he isa great reader and a deep 
student, but as for recreations he has anly 
the one-—work.’’ 

In his private life Mr. Stickney, quite nat- 
urally, relaxes from the strain of his official 
duties, and no man is fonder of a good story, 
or more heartily enjoys the amenities of 
social intercourse. His home in St. Paul, on 
Summit Avenue, is one of the most beautiful 
on an avenue famed for its handsome resi- 
dences. But a short time ago his life was 
saddened by the death of his wife. The 
seven children of his household are now 
grown up, and all of them excepting two 
daughters are married. 

I do not know any way better to illustrate 
the personal interest Which is taken by Pres- 
ident Stickney in the employees of his road 
than by reference to the plan inaugurated 
three years ago by which employees may be- 
come stockholders in the road. The object 
was more closely to identify the employees 
with the road and its interests, and to give 
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them an opportunity to lay by something be- 
sides— such an amount as they might be able 
to save from their salaries. At the sugges- 
tion of the president, all the employees of 
the road were invited to purchase stock. 
The plan was discussed some time before it 
was put in operation, but the value of the 
stock at that time did not seem to the presi- 
dent and directors stable enough to warrant 
them in advising the employees to purchase. 
When the proper time came, they were so 
advised, and as many of the employees as 
wished availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The railroad is a well and conservatively 
managed organization, earning good profits. 
The stock steadily advanced, and not a few 
of the employees, overcome by the tempta- 
tion to sell at a liberal profit, disposed of 
their stock when it had more than doubled 
in value instead of keeping it, as the presi- 
dent earnestly hoped they would, for a per- 
manent investment, sure of a handsome re- 
turn. Neither the company nor any of the 
officers or directors had any of the stock to 
sell. It could only be bought on the market 
in New York or London, but the secretary 
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of the company acted as a purchasing agent 
for the employees without any charge to 
them. The terms were made very easy —the 
payment of $10 per share at the time of the 
application and the balance to be paid in 
monthly installments of $10 per share until 
the purchase price was all paid. When this 
was done the stock was registered in the 
name of the purchaser, and the certificate of 
ownership delivered. 

The following very frank letter emphasizes 
the interest which President Stickney takes 
in the welfare of the employees of his road, 
while it illustrates the shortsightedness of 
men. 

St. PAUL, MINN., Aug. 11, 1899. 
N. P. Gilman, Esq., 
Managing Editor, The New World, 
Meadville, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Your note of July 17th inquiring about the workings 
of the plan for interesting employees of this road in 
becoming shareholders, came to hand during my ab- 
sence. 

I am obliged to confess that it has not made much of 
a success. Forty or fifty employees made small invest- 
ments, but soon got tired of saving, and as the stock 
advanced in price many have sold out. It is certainly 
an uphill job to induce workingmen to try to save. 
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I once had a man in my employ as station agent at 
$40.00 a month. He supported his family and paid his 
bills promptly. As he was a bright man I transferred 
him to a station where he got $80.00 a month and finally 
took him into my office at $100.00 a month, and in- 
creased his salary in due course of time to $150.00 a 
month. After his salary had been advanced to $150.00 
a month, I noticed that a good many parties came in 
and talked to him privately and he seemed anxious. I 
asked him what was the matter, and he said in effect: 
“When I got $40.00 a month I had no difficulty in pay- 
ing my expenses; at $80.00 a month it was quite diffi- 
cult, and at $150.00 a month it is impossible. All these 
men that you see come in to talk with me are dunning 
me for payment of bills which I am unable to pay.” 

He soon left my employment in about 1879. I have 
not seen him since until last year I was at Rossland, 
Northwest Territory of Canada, and found him there an 
old gray-headed man, as station agent, getting probably 
$50.00 or $60.00 a month. I asked him how he was get- 
ting along, and he said in the most cheerful manner: 
“First rate.” Yours truly, (Sgd.) 

A. B. STICKNEY. 

Into the larger activities of his road Mr. 
Stickney has carried his personality, intro- 
ducing ideas of his own, no matter how dif- 
ferent they might be from ideas hitherto 
held by railroad managers, though, natural- 
ly, very much of the conduct of all large 
corporations is duplicated in the manage- 











ment of the affairs of this one. But he has 
never hesitated to introduce innovations that 
seemed to him to be grounded in good sense. 
He judged that there should be one common 
center of the system, not at one or the 
other of the road’s termini, not a divided 
center, but one located in the geographical 
center of the entire system. The road runs 
from the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to Chicago and to Kansas City. About mid- 
way in the line from St. Paul to Chicago, 
where the road branches for Kansas City, 
the town of Oelwein was established. Here is 
concentrated the entire mechanical working 
force of the railroad. From this point all 
lines radiate. All the freight of the road is 
consolidated here, all the refrigerators are 
iced here, and it is the largest coaling and 
watering station on the system. 

The large interests of this place both in 
the way of buildings, trackage, switches 
and the like, are all concentrated so that if 
a circle were drawn about the plant its 
radius would not be more than 500 feet. At 
every point concentration is the most im- 
portant feature. It has been possible to 
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demonstrate here in the most practical 
manner, that the building of new rolling 
stock, the repairing of old, the condensation 
of the entire working departments of a rail- 
road is not only feasible but economical. 
Carrying out the policy of the president as 
to relations between the road and the em- 
ployees, a large room in one of the build- 
ings—‘‘Liberty Hall’? by name, devoted to 
the interests of the workmen—contains a 
library and social parlor where are to be 
found the best of newspapers, books, period- 
icals, games and the like. One portion of 
the ample grounds surrounding the plant has 
been made into a park for the employees, 
and at one point in the high fence which 
isolates the grounds from the outside world, 
there is a picturesque lodge for the gate- 
keeper and gardener. 

Not to dwell too long upon the interesting 
features of his practical railway life, of 
which there are many, one must make note 
of the great clearing-house for railroads in 
the city of Chicago which Mr. Stickney has 
been instrumental in inaugurating. This is 
rapidly being put in shape for the clearing 
of the enormous freight business which cen- 
ters in that city. The company under whose 
direction the plan is being carried out has 
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some five thousand acres of land, in one of 
the Chicago suburbs, free from all railway 
crossings and admirably adapted to the cen- 
tralization of the freight business of all the 
railroads entering the city. It is proposed 
that all the freight shall here be cleared, 
precisely as money, or its equivalent, is 
cleared in a great commercial center. The 
freight business of Chicago involves the 
handling of about 1,500,000 cars per annum, 
and in order to save a large slice of the 
enormous expense of handling this freight 
by widely separated lines, as well as to facil- 
itate its delivery, the plan of Mr. Stickney 
is being put into effect. 

When one passes from the purely practical 
side of this man, to that which for want of 
a more adequate term may be called his 
theoretical side, one is again struck with 
his versatility. And yet, even at the risk of 
confusing terms, it should be said that his 
theoretical side is eminently practical. Be- 
sides being a railroad man in the fullest 
sense—for he has had much to do with rail- 
road construction in his eaflier life—and, in 
addition to his skill as a lawyer, Mr. Stick- 
ney is a facile writer, and in his writings he 
has taken occasion to develop many of the 
ideas which may be considered as the the- 
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oretical-practical suggested above. A num- 
ber of years ago he wrote a book called, 
“‘The Railway Problem,’’ which has not only 
been widely read among railroad men of all 
grades and among the general public, but 
which has come into great favor in colleges 
and universities either as a regular text 
book or as a book of reference. In this vol- 
ume, which, despite the author’s protest 
that he is not a literary man, is written in a 
delightfully lucid style, Mr. Stickney has at- 
tacked the entire railway proble m—me sthods 
of railway management, effects of discrimin- 
ation, competition, watered stocks, railways 
as common carriers, the struggles of the 
managers and the misfortunes of the people, 
etc. He has not only shown his absolute 
fairness, but his fearlessness as well. He 
has not hesitated to arraign the railroads 
and to defend the people; neither has he 
failed to rap the people on the knuckles 
vhen he saw fit, nor has he failed to be just 
and generous to his fellow railroaders. I do 
not know that his relation to the people 
may in any way more clearly be set forth 
than by an extract from this book. While 
Mr. Stickney has been an enigma to some 
railroad presidents, a menace to others, and 
a thorn to others, he has always been a 





steadfast friend of the people. Without be- 
ing foolishly Quixotic, he has been a cham- 
pion of the people. Other railway presidents 
have been and are friends of the people, but 
Mr. Stickney is even more than this—he is 
one of the people himself, whether it be in 
the securing of a better market or in hold- 
ing down the rates. 

In the volume just referred to he says i. 
his concluding reflections: 


“Competition cannot reduce cost. Competition may 
for a short period illegitimately reduce rates, but its 
great province is to produce unjust discrimination, tak- 
ing by stealth what rightfully belongs to one and giving 
it to another. It takes from the poor and gives to the 
rich; from the many and gives to the few. It does not 
permit men in the ordinary walks of life fairly to com- 
pete with one another..... It affects the value of 
real estate, making that of farms and village property 
in non-competitive districts less, and increasing that of 
competitive districts. It affects the value of personal 
property, making it greater in the hands of large ship- 
pers, who are granted cut rates, than in the hands of 
small shippers who are not thus favored. .... It com- 
pels the artisan to live in the vicious tenement house 
of the crowded city. His children have reeking pave- 
ments instead of green fields for a playground, and 
their ears are greeted with coarse profanity and vulgar 
language instead of the songs of the birds. The air is 
laden with the disgusting odor of the gin shop instead of 
the perfume of clover blossoms, and instead of the 
peaceful scenes of nature they are made familiar with 
vulgarity, brutality, and crime. By congesting popula- 
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tion it directly promotes disease, ignorance, and crime. 
i aaa Why should the people longer worship mon- 
strosity of discrimination, because perchance it has 
been called competition, or mourn over its destruction?” 

But, at the same time, he takes care dis- 
tinctly to set forth the fact that justice re- 
quires that the owners of railway companies 
should have a fair return for the use of their 
invested capital, if there is sufficient traffic 
to produce the necessary revenue through 
the collection of reasonable tolls. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note that 
the railroad of which Mr. Stickney is presi- 
dent is the only railroad in the United States 
without a mortgage on it. Also the recent 
reorganization of the road’s. finances by 
which it is now upon a purely stock basis 
was completed without the foreclosure of a 
mortgage, without proceedings in court, 
without a receiver, and practically without 
expense, the chief outlay being for postage 
stamps and printing. Various checks are 
placed upon the management of the road, 
or, rather, various safeguards are provided. 
Among these is a finance committee which 
has the power of absolute veto on any action 
of the directors involving the borrowing of 
money, the issue of new securities, and all 
expenditures of money except for operating 
expenses, 

In a paper which Mr. Stickney read before 
the convention of railroad commissioners 
held some time since in the City of Washing- 
ton, he discussed in trenchant terms the au- 
thority of the government to control railroad 
rates. In this paper Mr. Stickney enunciated 
a principle which set people thinking. It is 
well worth repetition here as indicative of 
the judicial cast of his mind: “The fact that 
the power and duty of providing highways 
is exclusively and inalienably vested in the 
sovereign or government is the foundation fact, 
the fundamental principle on which turns the 
right of the government to control railway 
rates; hence, all legislative enactments intended 
to exercise control of rates should be based upon 
this fundamental fact, and be built up consist- 
ently with the rights and duties of the govern- 
ment in exercising an exclusive power and 
prerogative. And co-related with this: While 
a government can delegate the use of a sover- 
eign power to an agent, it cannot irrevocably 
alienate or part with a single sovereign power 

all such powers exercised by an agent are 
subject at all times to the supervision and con- 
trol of the sovereign or government.” 

It has long been the belief of Mr. Stick- 
ney that the farm life of America has been 
needlessly sombre. He is a very earnest ad- 


vocate of a complete change in the methods 
of farm life. He is in favor of creating a 
little community wherever there are even a 
half dozen farmers scattered on the wide 
Western prairies. He would have these 
farmers come into a common community, not 
in any sense theoretically communal, but a 
community for cultivation, for mental ad- 
vancement, for social progress, for the fos- 
tering of the finer and the jollier features 
of life. He advocates the union of these 
farmers into such a town or community, each 
one going out from his home in the morning 
to his field as a city laborer goes out to his 
work. The houses he would have built at 
some intersecting point, which would at all 
times leave the families of the farmers in 
immediate contact. Not only would there be 
a great increase in the satisfaction of liv- 
ing, but protection would be insured in the 
emergencies of sickness, fire and tramps. 
He would obliterate the isolation which sep- 
arates the farmer from the world, and which, 
if we are to believe those who have made a 
study of the subject, does much to increase 
insanity in rural regions. 

Yet on no point is he more strenuous in 
his writings than on the foolishness shown 
by intelligent men in flocking to the cities 
for employment in already overcrowded 
quarters, when the opportunities in the 
country are so large and tempting to the 
man of clear vision. Here is a quotation 
from an address which Mr. Stickney gave 
some time ago: 

“To the dogs with the sentimental nonsense that the 
cramming processes of the city schools and the advan- 
tages of city churches, which you seldom enter, ‘are all 
that makes life living,’ and that to remove to the coun- 
try is to rob your children of these advantages. Let 
laboring men examine the pedigree of the successful 
business men, the distinguished lawyers, the leading 
physicians, the most eloquent clergymen, and almost 
without exception they are country born, reared, and 
educated.” 

When you come into individual contact 
with this man who is in more than one sense 
an unusual man, you are more than ever 
struck with his strength. This is true whether 
you hear him in a public address or whether 
vou meet him in his office in the city of St. 
Paul. A large frame, token of a fine re- 
serve of physical power; a strong head, 
well set on a deep trunk; a face rugged, 
big of feature, kindly, forceful, a face you 
would notice among a thousand ordinary 
faces; hair and pointed blond beard show- 
ing threads of silver, an easy, unconven- 
tional bearing, Mr. Stickney is a man once 
met not to be forgotten. The personality 
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of men who have achieved prominence is 
not always important, not infrequently it is 
in a sense inconsequential, but the person- 
ality of this Western railway president is as 
marked and individual as his life and life 
work. You know when you have had a 
half hour’s chat with him or when you 
have heard him addressing a keen audi- 
ence on any one of the. many economic 
subjects to which he turns with ease, that 
there is but one man in his class and he the 
man. 

In conversation he is slow, deliberate, 
judicial. If the subject is one that he enjoys 
talking on, he gradually warms up to it, his 
animation increases, his words flow more 
swiftly, he forms his ideas apparently in ad- 
vance of his speech, and when he has dis- 


missed one thought another is in waiting 
clothed in just the words he desires. 

Now and again his conversation is enliv- 
ened with quaint expressions or with homely 
but exceedingly apt illustrations. I spoke of 
his volume on the ‘‘Railway Problem’’ and 
of its comprehensiveness. He broke in with 
an air at once comic and modest: 

**T have never read that book, sir, since 
it went to the printers; I’m thinking of get- 
ting it out some day to see what I really did 
say in it.’’ 

I advised him to carry out his half-formed 
determination, for he would find it a book 
well worth reading, one which everybody in- 
terested in railroads ought to have in his 
library. He laughed in a quiet way, and said 
he thought seriously of taking my advice. 











66 *M. In common with the majority of 
H people, Leslie, you’ve got exalted 
views of the shrewdness and sagacity 
of detectives,’’ snorted Jamieson. He was a 
college classmate who had gone in for the 
study of criminology after taking his bache- 
lor’s degree at Harvard. His college nick- 
name, ‘*The Snorter,’’ hinted at the inartic- 
ulate expletives with which he embellished 
his conversation. 

“To be sure,’’ I retorted. ‘‘I’ve never 
quite got over my boyish admiration for the 
detective. His life is one of daring and ad- 
venture; it calls for courage, quick expedi- 
ents and decision.”’ 

‘*\ man may be courageous without being 
shrewd. The fact is, detectives commonly 
exaggerate the skill and daring of criminals 
that they may shine all the more for captur- 
ing them.”’ 
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**But some criminals possess great abili- 
ties.’ 

‘*Yes, some, but most of them are unfor- 
tunate irresponsibles, generally deficient 
either by inheritance or environment.”’ 

Jamieson rather expected this to startle 
me, since he supposed a graduate of the Bert- 
over Theological Seminary would readily 
scent the heresies he liked to fling at theo- 
logical folk. 

‘*] find myself thinking that very often,’’ 
| said. Whereupon he snorted again. 

‘“‘They may be as dangerous as_ wild 
beasts. Society must protect itself against 
them.”’ 

He looked askance at me, and seemed 
puzzled by my acquiescence. 

‘**Look here, Leslie! What are you doing 
in the ministry ?’’ he demanded as he pre- 
pared to go. 
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‘*Upon my word, I don’t know, Jamieson. 
Overpersuasion of friends, I expect.*’ 

**You’re too—too 

““Too what?”’ 

*‘Too little of a sectarian. You’ll fail 
sure. You’re too scientific. You’re an in- 
vestigator, not an advocate. You ought to 
be—-—’’ He hesitated. 

**Perhaps you think I’m good enough to 
be a detective.”’ 

‘*Certainly, anybody is.’’ 

““Thank you.”’ 

Jamieson snorted again, this time with a 
rudimentary laugh. His sense of humor was 
not keen. 

Just then Harvey Wharton, another class- 
mate, came in. He had succeeded on the 
death of his father to the presidency of the 
Ardmore, Mills, which had recently been 
robbed of $20,000. 

Jamieson exchanged greetings with him 
and was off to take anthropological measure- 
ments of a poor devil under sentence of 
death for a brutal murder in the North 
End. 

Wharton had been telling me of the rob- 
bery at the mills a few days before, and a 
chance remark that he had made came back 
to me now with a novel significance. 

**T say, Wharton,’’? I began when he was 
comfortably seated, ‘‘do you remember what 
you said the other day when you were talk- 
ing of the robbery and the hopelessness of 
getting the money back ?”’ 

**T said the detectives had given up the 
case.”’ 

**Yes, but you said something more.’’ 

“Oh, yes, | said I’d give any one half the 
money who would get it back.’’ 

**Did you mean that ?’’ 

“Of course. What are you driving at?’’ 

‘*Jamieson’s just been snorting at me for 
admiring detectives and being a minister 
He thinks it takes no brains to be a detec- 
tive. Indeed, he told me that even I might 
be one. I fear | am not adapted to the min- 
istry. An aversion to its duties grows upon 
me as the time comes to assume them. 
Three months after graduation and 1 am 
still undecided. Besides, I’m hard up. Sup- 
pose I try this thing. It’s a concrete task. 
It’s a queer transition from the clergyman’s 
work to the policeman’s, but Jamieson has 
put it into my head that I might stumble 
into success, and perhaps after a change of 
occupation | may be able to decide.’’ 

And I was. | took up my profession with 
eagerness. 


Like the strict business fellow he was, 
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Harvey Wharton at once put his proposition 
into writing. 

‘*Now you are a detective, ’’ he said, hand- 
ing the paper to me. ‘‘You’ll get a check 
from me to-morrow for current expenses.’’ 

**You’ll keep this a secret,’’ | said, thank- 
ing him. 

He nodded. 

“*Kspecially from Jamieson. If I failed, 
he’d credit me with ne brains whatever, and 
would probably want to measure me to see 
if I’m not a degenerate.”’ 

Then Wharton went over again the story 
of the robbery. 

‘*You know the location of the mills —on 
a highway leading to Berton 

aa 

‘*Well, the robbery occurred in broad day- 
light. Our treasurer, West, a man beyond 
suspicion, had asked his clerk to bring him 
from the safe the tin box containing the 
money. That was a few minutes before the 
robbery. He unlocked the box and took a 
few dollars out of it, which he gave to the 
clerk. The clerk saw the money remaining 
in the box before he went out to pay a small 
bill. When he returned after an absence of 
fifteen or twenty minutes, he saw an excited 
group in the office and learned that the 
treasurer had been found in the room un- 
conscious. The tin box lay on the floor 
empty. West regained consciousness slowly. 
He knew nothing of the robbery. He had 
not been chloroformed. There was no evi- 
dence that he had been struck on the head 
and rendered unconscious. He had never 
fainted in his life before, though in failing 
health for some years. ”’ 

‘*LLet me interrupt for a minute, Wharton. 
Is West absolutely beyond suspicion ?”’ 

Wharton laughed and replied, decisively, 
‘*Absolutely. I’d as soon suspect myself. 
When I’ve finished, if you follow up that 
idea, I'll accept Jamieson’s estimate of de- 
tectives and of you.’’ 

**Go on.”’ 

““\ few minutes after the clerk had gone, 
West’s minister ealled at the office to see 
him.’’ 

‘‘What’s his name? 

**Woodley.”’ 

‘Woodley? A great, long, thin chap, six 
foot six, with extraordinarily long legs and 
arms and a short body? Always carries a 
long cane ?”’ 

‘*Precisely. You know him then? An 
amiable imbecile.”’ 

**Yes, we called him Daddy Longlegs at 
Bertover. He was two classes ahead of me. 


Do you know him?”’ 
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But was he in the office from which the 
money was taken? He’s harmless enough. 
I’d never suspect him.”’ 

‘“*No, he did not enter the office. He was 
going to Boston on the electric car, and had 
a little boy, Jack Benson, watch at the door 
of the hallway to tell him when the car came 
in sight. Not seeing West in the office, the 
door being open, he looked in for an instant, 
then inquired at the mill 
door opposite, and then 
went to West’s house, 
thinking West might be 
home. After that Wood- 
ley took the car to Los- 
ton. Mrs. West at once 
became anxious, as her 
husband had complained 
of feeling ill that morn- 
ing. She hastened to the 
mill, and with three 
workmen: and the fore- 
man, who first suspected 
something by seeing the 
safe open and the money 
box on the floor, discover- 
ed her husband stretched 
unconscious behind his 
desk.’’ 

“Of course you know 
this account of Woodley’s 
movements to be true? I 
haven’t any reason to sus- 
pect him, but ‘a 

‘“‘The foreman-and the 
little boy Benton put the 
minister out of the ques- 
tion entirely. Vinton, the 
foreman, is a secularist, 
a free-thinker he calls 
himself, and you can 
imagine the zeal with 
which he set out to fix 
suspicion on the minister, 
but little Benton’s artless 
testimony completely dis- 
posed of that ingenious 
bit of bigotry. The boy 
was quite positive in his 
testimony. He stood all 
the time at the outside door that he might 
hear the electric car when it came round 
the curve. He saw the minister go to the 
office door, look in for an instant, stoop to 
pick up his cane which he had dropped, and 
then come out after inquiring at the mill 
door opposite. It all happened in less than 
a minute. Benton was telling the minister 
about his dog, and was looking at him all the 
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time. Even Vinton gave up that clew, 
though no one but him was disposed to think 
it worth anything.’’ 

‘“Ts that all?’ 

‘Virtually, yes. There was some talk 
about unemployed laborers and about tramps 
going along the road. It is generally be- 
lieved that one of them stole the money, but 
the detectives worked out that theory till 
they grew sick of it and 
gave up the case. I don’t 
blame them. There was 
nothing in it. Now, what 
are you going to do?’’ 

‘*T shall move out to 
Ardmore to-morrow. I 
am to be known as en- 
gaged in literary work.’’ 

When | was settled at 
Ardmore the next day | 
made up my mind in 
spite of Harvey Whar- 
ton’s advice to watch the 
treasurer, West. What 
else could I do? The 
money could only have 
been taken by some one 
in the room. West was 
the only man known to be 
there. My acquaintance 
with Woodley, his minis- 
ter, greatly aided my first 
move, though I subse- 
quently found Woodley’s 
preaching a good deal of 
a bore. He had been a 
patient, plodding student 
at the seminary, rather 
deficient intellectually, 
but good-natured and bet- 
ter liked than any man as 
‘mediocre as he that I 
have ever known. With- 
out design, he paid every 
one the compliment of 
agreeing with him. It 
was a curious experience 
to sit in Woodley’s 
church, hearing diluted 
versions of the seminary 
lectures, and occasionally excerpts from re- 
ligious books, seldom acknowledged, while 
I watched West for some evidence or clew. 
I did not take to the man. He had a pre- 
cise, mincing manner of speech, and a 
bookish vocabulary, an affectation copied 
unconsciously from some abominably clerical 
clergyman. I joined his Bible class, and 
with some twinges, it must be confessed, 
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got into personal relations with him in his 
home. If he really were a hypocrite, he 
played his part superbly. I could find no 
flaw in him. His private life was simple and 
blameless. No one in the community breathed 
a whisper against him. Ina guarded way I 
encouraged his neighbors to talk about him, 
and it was Woodley that finally put me on 
the right track. 

‘*West is a very valuable man to you, 
Woodley, in the church,’’ I said, one day. 

“Yes, I don’t know what 1 would do 
without him.”’ 

‘*He seems to be a man of very fine char- 
acter, upright and honorable.”’ 

‘“*‘T never knew a finer man,’’ 
pastor, warmly. 

‘*It was really a great tribute to him that 
no one ever suspected him in that mill rob- 
bery, wasn’t it?’’ 

**Oh, well, it was plain enough that some 
one of those laborers or tramps that are al- 
ways around the mills took the money.’’ 

Woodley actually believed what others did. 

““Of course. But do you know, I was 
thinking of a case like this in a factory 
town where the thief was a church deacon, 
Sunday School superintendent, and every- 
thing respectable. What would you do if 
some high official in your church was tripped 
up that way ?’’ 

The thought seemed to shock him. 

‘‘Horrible! Let’s talk of something else. 
There’s enough that is wearing in a minis- 
ter’s life, as you will find when you are set- 
tled over a church.”’ 

‘“‘That may never happen, Woodley. Do 
you know what I am doing here? Perhaps 
you can help me. It’s a queer business for 
me to be in.”’ 

‘*Literary work 
mean ?”’ 

“‘Oh, that’s only a blind. Don’t whisper 
this: I’m hunting for the thief who robbed 
the mills. What do you think of my chance 
of success ?’’ 

An unfamiliar idea always dazed Woodley. 
He looked aghast and shook his head. 

**You’ll not find him, Leslie. Why should 
you succeed whet the professional detectives 
gave it up?”’ 

‘*T mean to find him.’’ 

‘“‘Do you—do you suspect any one-—any 
one in my church? Is that what you were 
driving at a moment ago?”’ 

There was a curious eagerness and hesi- 
tation in his tone. His face had grown 
pallid. I could see he was already appre- 
hensive of a church scandal. 
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‘*Why should I? West is above suspicion. 
There isn’t any one else in the church con- 
cerned with the mills. But come, if the 
thing distresses you so much, we won’t talk 
of it, only remember I spoke in confidence.’’ 

Some weeks later I was waiting for Wood- 
ley in his study. While walking about the 
room | discovered that his mirror was hung 
so that it reflected West’s office opposite. 
I stood there watching West when Woodley 
came in. It occurred to me, though he said 
nothing, that he knew what I was doing. It 
seemed to irritate him. In fact, Woodley 
began, to my mind, to regard his own suc- 
cess or his church’s success to be of greater 
importance than the demands of justice. i 
had noticed this vaguely before, but it grew 
more pronounced in his efforts to shield West. 
He was continually praising his Sunday 
School superintendent to me, yet, as if in- 
voluntarily, he conveyed to me the impres- 
sion that he was mortally afraid West was 
guilty, or that he had some knowledge or 
suspicions of West unknown to the public. 
The discovery that his mirror retlected the 
interior of West’s office naturally suggested 
to me the thought that he might have seen 
something there which disturbed him. 

Of course there was a good deal of human 
nature in Woodley’s distorting point of 
view. He had been getting a good deal of 
denominational credit for his church work. 
To lose West or to have a scandal would 
seriously injure the church and hinder his 
own advancement. It was not likely he knew 
anything of a criminal nature, yet it seemed 
strange that he, a clergyman, should be 
tacitly siding with a probable criminal, 
while I, doubtful of becoming a clergyman, 
was, for purely personal reasons to be sure, 
pursuing a law-breaker. 

During my two months in Ardmore, mental 
conflict was clearly telling on Woodley. He 
had grown pale and thinner. Finally I de- 
termined to urge him to tell me everything 
he knew, but by this time another month 
had gone. 

He was not in his study when I called, so 
I had recourse to the mirror, which showed 
the treasurer’s office very plainly. I could 
see West and his clerk at work at the books, 
counting or paying out money, and then 
suddenly I saw West fall from his chair ap- 
parently in a faint. In less than a minute I 
had rushed down to the office to assist the 
clerk in restoring him. 

When I returned to the study Woodley 
was there. Woodley seemed to be.a very 
sick man. I told him about West. He said 
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nothing, but sat down, leaning his head in 
his big, bony hands. I, too, was silent. 
Finally he spoke. 

‘I’m going away. I have made up my 
mind to resign. | must have a change or I’ll 
break down utterly.”’ 

| looked commiseratingly at him. 

‘‘Woodley, I know what’s the 
with you. It’s that robbery.”’ 

He started. 

‘Now, why don’t you ease your mind by 
telling me everything you know?’’ 

‘“*How should I know ?’’ he asked, with an 
affectation of surprise that did not escape 
me 

I pointed at the mirror. 
anything in there _ that 
would cause suspicion ?”’ 
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concerning West spread through the com- 
munity. People surprised one another with 
it in their faces and averted their eyes. 
When the train rolled into the Union Station 
bearing Woodley in one car I was watching 
him from the next car, and boating my wits 
for some new form in which I could effect- 
ually question him. . That he knew some- 
thing I was morally sure; but what? When 
he took a cab I hesitatingly engaged an- 
other. 

‘*Follow that cab,’’ I said, and was off as 
I supposed to the South Terminal Station. 
Woodley had announced his intention of 
visiting his home in New York. 

To my surprise, the cab turned across the 





‘You mean West? 
Haven’t I told you how 
highly I regard him?’ 

‘*Yes, and something in 
your manner has all alonz 
belied your words.”’ 

‘‘Indeed? Do you sus- 
pect him really?’ He 
turned away to put a book 
in its place, but he listened 
intently. 

‘*Who 
suspect ?”’ 

| was baffled by his man- 
ner. Hither he knew noth- 
ing or he would not tell. 
Possibly he planned to get 
way from the church be- 
fore any scandal occurred. He seemed to 
see trouble ahead, and had prudently re- 
solved to get out before it came. By this 
means his reputation and work could suffer 
from no unfriendly comment such as would 
be inevitable if he left during or after the 
trouble he feared. 

The next day his resignation surprised the 
parish committeemen. They were naturally 
full of sympathy for the young man so pal- 
pably on the verge of serious illness, and 
they.readily consented to his early depart- 
ure. This was fixed at one month from the 
date of his resignation. 

Even when this month had expired I had 
got nothing from Woodley, and it was only 
With a vague idea of trying once more that 
1 got on the train which carried him away 
to Boston. During this last month a signifi- 
cant thing became evident which indicated 
more shrewdness and foresight than I had 
given Woodley credit for. Somehow, though 
nothing was said by me at least, a suspicion 
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bridge to Charlestown and finally stopped at 
the pier of a trans-Atlantic line. Woodley 
was striding down the pier, his long cane in 
one hand, a bag in the other. As I hurried 
after him, for he had got somewhat the 
start of me, a bicycler accidentally ran into 
him, knocking the bag from his hand toward 
the water. Woodley’s long cane shot after 
it, caught the handle in the crook of the 
cane, and drew the bag safely toward him. 
The distance over which he reached was 
enormous, and was possible only on account 
of his unusually long arms. 

Before | came up with him he was at the 
gangway. My first supposition was that he 
was going to see some friend off on an ocean 
trip. 1 was surprised, therefore, to see a 
ticket for passage in his hand ready to be 
shown to the officer. A still more surprising 
succession of thoughts and _ recollections 


blazed before my mind with a suddenness 
that filled me with an unaccustomed stern- 
ness and decision. 
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‘*Hold on there, Woodley !’’ I said, laying 
my hand on his arm. 

He turned quickly. My face and tone evi- 
dently startled him. His face was ghastly 
pale, and he trembled like a leaf. 

‘*What do you want?”’ he asked, hoarsely. 

**You,’’ I replied, laconically. 

I drew him aside. He was shaking through 
all his gaunt frame, looking furtively at the 
bag in his hand. 

‘*You are very proficient with that cane, 
Woodley. With it and the mirror in your 
room you ought to have accumulated some- 
thing.’’ 

He winced at the sarcasm of my words. 

‘*For God’s sake, let me go! I’ll give you 
half of it! Anything, only let me go!’’ 

His terror struck me with a pity I had 
never known. Here was sin, dreamed of, 
speculated about, lectured about in sleepy 
class-rooms, personally experienced ; but here 
it was, naked, hideous. 

I shook my head. He seemed to have lost 
his wits. 

“All of it, then. I’ll give it all back, only 
let me go. I can’t stand the disgrace. It’ll 
kill me.”’ 

He was clearly hysterical. He looked even 
imbecile. 

‘*Hand it over,’’ I said. 

My voice sounded hollow, metallic. A 
sense of misery crept through me, and with 
it the feeling of an uncanny presence of 
something noisome, unclean, intangible, 
yet near, like the brush of bats’ wings in 
the dark. Woodley put the bag into my 
hand. 

‘‘Now, then, tell me why you did it. I 
know you did it.”’ 

‘*Will you let me go?”’ he reiterated. 

‘‘First tell me—perhaps I will.’’ 

He began eagerly, rapidly. ‘‘It was a 
sudden temptation. I happened to be brush- 
ing my hair at the mirror before starting 
out for Boston. I saw West alone with the 
money when he fainted. It came on me in a 
flash. I knew I could pull the money box 
from the counter on to the floor with my 
cane and over to the door without going into 
the office. I had the little boy stand at the 
door to show I did not enter it. That came 
to me suddenly, too, like the first thought of 
taking it when | saw the boy outside. I took 
the money out of the box, thrust it into my 
bag and pushed the box back to the counter 
with my cane. It was done in an instant. 
The temptation was sudden. I have always 
been poor, and have a horror of being poor 
when I get old. I seemed swept right along 
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by the temptation. Will you let me go? It’s 
all in the bag.”’ 

He was manifestly relieved by his confes- 
sion. 

‘You encouraged me by your manner to 
believe West guilty,’’ I spoke, mechanically. 

“*Yes.’’ His eyes fell. 

**You threw out insinuations in the town 
intended to make people suspect him.”’ 

$¢Voaa."* 

‘‘Your praise of West, your apologies for 
him, everything you said of him was intend- 
ed to awaken doubts of him.’’ 

*Yen.”” 

“You succeeded. But why didn’t you 
send the money back when you had time to 
think it over ?’’ 

**T didn’t think of that. 1 was afraid: to 
do anything for fear of being found out. 
I’ve lived in terror day and night since you 
came. I haven’t been able to think anything. 
Will you let me go?’’ He raised his down- 
cast eyes. They were full of speechless 
misery. ‘‘l’ll never do anything like it 
again. You’ve got it all back now. The tor- 
ture has been awful! I can’t go to prison. 
It will kill me—and my old mother. I think 
I’d have given it back if I’d thought of that. 
My mind has seemed paralyzed.”’ 

Then I further exemplified, perhaps, my 
unfitness for the business | had undertaken. 

‘*Woodley,’’ I said, ‘‘if you will promise 
me on your word of honor never to do any 
such thing again I'll let you go and say 
nothing about it.”’ 

‘*T promise on my honor.’’ 

His pale cheeks reddened at the word, but 
he knew I believed him. To me it seemed 
evident that in this frightful experience his 
phlegmatic moral sense had been shocked 
into a keener life. 

‘‘Remember, then, you are on your honor 
for life. You must expiate this thing. By 
the way, have you no suspicion of the reason 
you fell into it?’’ 

He looked puzzled. 

“‘l’ve asked myself 
times,’’ he said. 

‘“Your sermons, Woodley, were full of 
literary thefts. In that respect they were 
frightfully immoral. You began by taking 
the ideas and words of others and using them 
as your own.”’ 

As I spoke, the bell of the steamer rang 
its warning. A moment later Woodley hur- 
ried on board. I returned to Boston. 

Jamieson and I| were to dine that night at 
Young’s. I waited till the coffee before | 
said to him: 
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“*T believe I am coming to believe in your 
theory of detectives. It doesn’t take any 
great sagacity or penetration. Guilt is such 
a frightened thing that it continually betrays 
itself. I suppose a good many criminal se- 
crets are uncovered by blundering accident. ’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ Jamieson snorted approval 
over his demi-tasse. 

‘‘There’s one qualification, however, that 
1 lack for the work of the detective.”’ 

‘‘What’s that ?’’ 

‘‘The greed for the prey. I believe I’d let 
most of my prisoners go.”’ 

‘*‘Just as well if you did.”’ Jamieson was 
snorting wrathfully. ‘‘For of all the damned 
failures of civilization, and it’s chock full of 
’em, our penal system is about the worst. 
It’s compulsory education in crime for many 
a poor devil who’s slipped up once and would 
be dynamited by his experience into a decent 
life the rest of his days if he had the 
chance.”’ 

‘*[ believe you are right,’’ I said, with 
much inward satisfaction, thinking of Wood- 
ley. 

‘Right!’ Jamieson snorted, half con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Of course I’m right. The 
fact is, you clerical gentlemen with your 
metaphysical sin and mystical ‘morality are 
mooning half the time in a rarefied atmo- 
sphere as remote from the actual life of the 
human animal as-—as—as td 

Being temporarily lost for 
snorted. 

“Of course I know the comparison you 
intended to make, Mt. Washington, for in- 
stance, or the Himalayas, contrasted with 
the Bowery or the pit of the Harvard Athen- 
zum, though the air is doubtless better 
there than in the gallery, which is bad for 
your figure of speech as well as for the hu- 
man animals there.’’ 

“Fudge. It’s your own figure.’’ 

‘“‘But the human animal, Jamieson, isn’t 
merely an animal. It’s well worth his while 
to have a little metaphysics and even mys- 
ticism.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Pshaw, but you’re such a conservative 
lot. Why don’t you go in for a scientific 
study of the moral life? Then you’d accom- 
plish something. You’re too academic in 
your notions of responsibility. You don't 
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look into the natural history of sin. Our 
moral natures have a history as well as our 
bodies. They differ. You can’t fit the same 
clothes on all of them, and that’s -where 
your ready-made striped suit for sinners and 
white robes for saints produce a medley of 
misfits unsurpassed even by the old cloth 
niggers of South Africa, while half the world 
is running around ecclesiastically stark 
naked.”’ , 

**A kind of scientific moral custom tailor 
ing is your suggestion, then, as an adjunct 
to our ready-made stock, a kind of revolu- 
tionary Sartor Resartus. But let me tell you 
a story.”’ 

Thereupon, I told him Woodley’s story, 
concealing that poor clergyman’s identity. 


**Did I do right in letting him go? I was 
not sure | had.”’ 
“Certainly. It’s a clear case. Society 


gains nothing by vindictive punishment, and 
it’s mighty expensive. He’s learned some- 
thing. Like as not he’ll think he must stop 
preaching now, when he’s probably better 
fitted for it than he ever was, though I take 
it from what you say he was a damn poor 
shote of a preacher, anyway.”’ 

As Jamieson would have sworn in the 
presence of the Pope or the Angel Gabriel, 
I never thought of taking him to task. 

‘‘He represents an extreme-type of sug- 
gestibility,’’ he continued. ‘‘First the fear 
of poverty in old age, a symptom sometimes 
of insanity, and then the auto-suggestion of 
taking the money. Finally the neutral daze 
and the frantic absorption in protecting him- 
self by diverting suspicion.. His appropria- 
tion of other people’s ideas grew naturally 
out of this suggestibility. He’d be a fine 
specimen for hypnotigm.”’ 


‘ 

Some two weeks later Harvey Wharton 
was entirely satisfied to divide with me 
Woodley’s ill-starred booty. I had delayed 
returning the money to prevent any suspi- 
cion of its connection with his sudden de- 
parture. 

As for Woodley himself, some few years 
afterward I learned that he was in the Far 
West and a useful member of society. To 
use Jamieson’s phrase, he has been dyna- 
mited into decency. 
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XI.—‘‘A LITTLE LEARNING 


ED embers glowed in the big fireplace in 
the club’s sitting-room, and some ends 
of sticks still blazed above the hot 

mass. Upon the right side, but well within 
the are of light and warmth, sat a very 
pretty girl, while in a semicircle facing her 
were fifteen men. The arrangement suggest- 
ed a planet and the crescent moon, with the 
red fire as a setting sun. The hour was ex- 
tremely late for a sunset, however. 

The place, the hour, and the numerical 
preponderance of the other sex might have 
embarrassed almost any young lady but 
Miss Alice Loretta Wakeman, reporter and 
guest of honor of the Chemists’ Club. 

As arule, the guest of honor is expected 
to smoke a pipe and tell a story. In this 
case the club waived the pipe, but insisted 
upon the story. 

‘When I was at Wellesley,’’ Miss Wake- 
man began, ‘‘I gave as much time as _ pos- 
sible to chemistry. Oh, I took it very seri- 
ously in those days. I used to putter around 
in the laboratory during most of my waking 
hours, and at night I would dream of mak- 
ing some great discovery. The extraction of 
aluminum from clay was one of my earlier 
vision-fabrics, and afterwards | built my 
castles of artificial diamonds. Quite woman- 
ly, you see; I was beginning to be old 
enough to desire diamonds for purposes of 
personal adornment. 

“It will be useless to tell this distin- 
guished company how much I knew about 
chemistry when I came out of college. You 
are all aware that it was a part of my edu- 
cation, and really worth having, no doubt, 
but as useful in everyday life as my ac- 
quaintance with the formule of the calculus. 

‘‘Isn’t it singular that the weaving of 
those foolish dreams and the building of 
those absurd air castles should have had 
more practical value than all my study of 
the hard facts of chemistry? Yet it is true. 
By telling stories to myself, I learned to tell 
them to others. By dreaming of impossible 
achievements, I developed my imagination 
to the point of commercial utility. So when 
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IS A DANGEROUS THING”’ 


I found myself condemned to toil, I turned 
to my knowledge of what wasn’t true, rather 
than to my store of facts and principles. I 
couldn’t have got work in a country drug 
store; but I wrote a story and sent it toa 
‘literary’ syndicate and received a check for 
it. The publication of the story and one or 
two others secured mea position on the*staff 
of a newspaper; and I have made a good 
living ever since. 

‘*You must not suppose that I saw all this 
clearly at the time. On the contrary, | be- 
lieved that science was my field; that if | 
could have a living income, and a little lab- 
oratory of my own, | could do work that the 
world would hear about. It used to please 
ine to think of myself as a chemist, a person 
trained to technical knowledge of one of the 
learned professions; and when | became a 
reporter, | looked down upon my associates. 
[ felt superior to them. 

‘*\mong other reasons, | might mention 
that some of them had had advantages equal 
to my own, only they weren’t saying much 
about it. However, to resume my narrative : 
I used to despise the assignments that were 
given to me at first. I was asked to go to 
some unclean tenement on the Kast Side, 
and describe a woman who had pulled her 
child out of the fire, or had worked nine 
years to establish the innocence of her 
husband in prison. 

‘*Usually I found such people drinking 
beer in an apparent effort to forget what 
they had been through. They were barren of 
interest for me, but I was always careful 
about the facts, and I despised the reporter 
who wrote the rescued child’s name Willie 
when it should have been Patrick, or repre- 
sented the husband’s (alleged) crime to have 
been manslaughter when it was burglary. 

‘*It seemed to me that there must be in- 
teresting matter in more important fields. I 
wanted to write scientific specials or to re- 
port the deliberations of learned oodies, and 
several times I hinted to the city editor that 
I was a chemist and would like to use my 
knowledge in the interests of the paper. 
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Severai times I pointed out inaccuracies in 
such stories, and once, by so doing, I in- 
flicted an injury upon one of the best fellows 
in the office. 

‘*As lam speaking in a club and may de- 
pend upon the usual secrecy, I will say that 
the gentleman in question was Mr. Willis 
Norman. He is a big, handsome fellow, ex- 
ceedingly kind-hearted, and very clever 
about helping beginners. If I had known 
that he wrote the story, I would never have 
criticized it to the city editor. Mr. Norman 
told me afterwards that I shouldn’t have 
done it, for while he didn’t in the least mind 
being ‘jumped on,’ there were others who 
would retaliate in a manner beyond my im- 
agination to picture. Having said this, he 
proceeded to help me with a story that was 
bothering me, as he had done several times 
before. 

‘*Though accepting his reproof, to a cer- 
tain extent, | could not help insisting that 
he should have been more careful about the 
chemistry in his story. I said a few things 
about the value of a scientific education, and 
the habit of accurate observation. His reply 
was that | would know more about the writ- 
ing business after | had been in it a few years. 

‘‘Shortly after this occurrence I received 
an assignment that pleased and flattered me. 
| perceived in it my first real chance to dis- 
tinguish myself. It appeared that an Italian 
chemist named Alberto Leoni had come to 
this country and established himself in a 
small house on Staten Island, where he had 
made a laboratory out of the kitchen, and 
was engaged upon important researches in a 
field to which I had given considerable at- 
tention. In short, the man was making arti- 
ficial gems; not counterfeits, but the real 
thing. 

‘Our Staten Island correspondent had 
sent in a ‘tip’ about it, saying that it was 
impossible for him to get any facts, but 
that some one from the office might be able 
to do better. 1 could not sit in my chair 
when the city editor told me of this. I got 
up and paced the floor in a fever of delight; 
and the city editor, who likes to see enthus- 
iasm, beamed through his glasses, and re- 
marked that he foresaw a big story and a 
distinct hit for me. 

‘*Of course, it is well-known that artificial 
diamonds of microscopic size have been made 
by crystallizing carbon out of molten iron, 
and by other processes. These I had at my 
fingers’ ends, and | was prepared to show 
Prof. Leoni that American reporters were 
educated people. 
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“‘Yet when I saw this old and distin- 
guished scientist, the ideal chemist in ap- 
pearance, keen-eyed, calm and thoughtful, 
my little learning began to ooze out through 
the ends of my fingers. I had been led to 
believe that there would be great difficulty 
in gaining admittance to his house. He had 
foiled some of the best reporters from other 
city papers, so our Staten Island man said. 
Perhaps the city editor selected me because 
I would be less an object of suspicion than 
a man might be. At any rate, the choice 
proved shrewd, for | was admitted to the 
professor’s little parlor without question. 

‘‘He received me Wery graciously, speak- 
ing perfect English. I had been directed to 
lie to him; to tell him that I was the sole 
support of a mother and four sisters, and 
that | was selling an encyclopedia on the in- 
stallment plan—or any other story that 
would gain me a hearing, and give me a 
chance to turn the conversation upon his 
work. I had a volume of the encyclopedia, 
taken from the office library, under my arm; 
but when I saw Prof. Leoni, and recognized 
that I was in the presence of a man who had 
probably realized one of my most magnifi- 
cent dreams, I could not lie. 

‘**T am a reporter, Prof. Leoni,’ said I, 
‘but I am also a chemist, so you can trust 
me to present such facts as you may be 
willing to divulge, in a scientific and accur- 
ate manner.’ 

‘‘He seemed to be pleased with my frank- 
ness, and to be especially gratified that I 
had a knowledge of the subject. 

‘* ‘These reporters, as a rule, are so ignor- 
ant,’ he said, ‘I have refused to talk with 
them, as arule. But to a chemist, and such 
a young and charming chemist, I shall pres- 
ently have something to say. Will you have 
the kindness to wait one moment. J have in 
my laboratory a gentleman who represents 

’? he whispered in my ear a name that 
would surprise you; that of a New York 
capitalist of world-wide note. 

‘**You will understand,’ he continued, 
‘that my discoveries have a commercial 
value. You will not mention this in your 
story, however.’ 

‘‘T promised to be discreet—the most 
dangerous promise that a reporter can make 

and the old professor, with many cour- 
teous excuses, left me, in order that he 
might dismiss his other guest. He was gone 
about twenty minutes, and during that time 
I was very nervous. I would rather have 
died than make some stupid blunder in that 
man’s presence, and while he was away, I 
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ran over in my mind all that I knew of the 
subject, as if I had been about to take a 
college examination upon it. 

***Your American business men _ have 
strange notions,’ said the professor, return- 
ing. ‘I am a recluse, and a student, yet I 
am not achild. I will not be cheated with 
my eyes open. The negotiations with the 
gentleman [ named to you are at an end un- 
less he will show more indication of honesty.’ 

“‘Then he began to talk about his work, 
in the true scientific spirit. It is so beauti- 
ful to see a human creature who cares only 
for facts—for the truth. It was evident that 
one little secret of nature truly read, was 
more to this man than the illimitable gold 
that might be won by it. 

‘*He spoke to me—to poor little ignorant 
me—as if I were a professional brother, or 
sister, perhaps I should say. It was the most 
delightful experience to be received upon 
such a plane. My scientific training at once 
assumed its true value in my eyes. I had 
the proper pride in being an educated wom- 
an, competent to speak with this learned 
man, and to understand him. I pictured, 
momentarily, the confusion into which his 
words would have thrown the reporters in 
the office, even Mr. Norman, who is the best 
of them; and I resolved to justify Prof. 
Leoni’s opinion of me, if my brain cracked 
in the effort. 

‘‘Having put me at my ease with him, he 
led me into the laboratory, a plain room 
fitted up for work and not for comfort. 
Fancy my feelings at being admitted so 
easily into this sanctum when the best that 
the city editor had hoped for was that I 
might get a few words with the professor 
on his doorstep. 

‘‘Without the slightest pretense of con- 
cealment, Prof. Leoni disclosed his appa- 
ratus to me-—the electric furnace in which 
his materials were liquefied; the singular 
device for cooling the incredibly hot fluid by 
injecting it into a spiral surrounded by a 
jacket of melted lead; the unique method 
for securing the crystallization of the car- 
bon in masses of appreciable size—all this 
was set forth before my eyes. 

“Then he showed me the largest diamond 
that he had yet made, in weight about a 
carat and a quarter, a million times larger 
than the rest that any other human being 
had ever brought into existence out of the 
black, valueless coke! We tested the dia- 
mond by the X-ray and proved its purity. It 
was evident that one of the greatest prob- 
lems in the world had been solved. 
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‘*How much may I tell of this?’’ I asked, 
enraptured. 

***Tell the truth, my child,’ said he. ‘The 
truth should be the sole guide of the scien- 
tist.’ 

‘*He escorted me to the door most cour- 
teously, and shook hands cordially at part- 
ing. I walked down the street to the rapid 
transit station, and was well on my way to 
St. George’s before Iremembered that I was 
a reporter. I had been fancying myself a 
chemist, and a collaborator of such a man 
as Prof. Leoni. 

‘‘When the true situation returned to my 
consciousness, I began to make plans for 
my story. I went over the process many 
times, and verified every detail by strenuous 
effort of memory. Surely I would have the 
biggest story that my paper had ever print- 
ed. Ifancied it covering the whole front 
page, and bearing my signature. 

‘‘When I reached the office it was after 
six o’clock. The assistant city editor was 
at the desk. 

** “What luck?’ he asked; and I told him 
that I had a very big yarn. 

***Good,’ said he. ‘Go into the library 
where you won’t be bothered, and start 
right in on it. The chief is coming back this 
evening, and you can report to him. - Mean- 
while get the thing going, if you’ve had your 
dinner.’ 

**T was not especially interested in dinner 
that ‘day. My food was visions of glory. I 
went into the library and began to work. It 
was hard to attack a serious subject, after 
dealing with so many trivialities, but I buc- 
kled right down to it. First, I made as 
strong and startling an announcement of the 
discovery as I could frame. This was a con- 
cession to journalism. Then I began the real 
essay, briefly reviewing previous work on 
the subject, and so passing on to Prof. 
Leoni’s great process. 

*‘T had written an enormous amount of 
‘copy’ when some one came and sat down 
beside me. Iwas so absorbed in the work 
that I supposed the man to be the city 
editor, until Mr. Norman’s voice penetrated 
my intelligence. He was gathering up the 
pages of my manuscript, as he had often 
done before, touching them gently and re- 
spectfully, as if they had a special value. 

**He began to read, and I watched him, 
tasting triumph in advance. I was glad that 
he should see it first, because I would rather 
please him than any one else. It’s a serious 
trial, though, to see one’s manuscript read. 
One follows the reader, and one’s heart 
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seems to press ahead, impatiently. Hach 
page contains something that has seemed 
particularly good in the doing, and a voice 
in the heart seems to say: ‘Now! he is read- 
ing that! Does he see how good it is?’ 

‘Mr. Norman’s face is a very hard study. 
It reveals almost nothing. I could not tell 
in the least what he was thinking of my 
story, and the suspense grew so painful that 
I began to shed tears. At last, before finish- 
ing all that I had written, I laid the story 
down. 

‘‘He put his left hand upon my right that 
lay on the table, and he looked at the tears 
in my eyes. His face was suddenly expres- 
sive—but you don’t care about that. It’s a 
scientific story, and not a romance that I’m 
telling. Anyway, I knew that he meant to 
be kinder to me than he had ever been be- 
fore. 

“<<T am so sorry,’ he said. ‘This won’t do 
at all.’ 

‘*¢Why not?’ I asked him, choking like a 
scared child. 

***You’ve gone down there,’ said he, ‘and 
you’ve got all carried away by this chemical 
business, and you’ve forgotten the most im- 
portant part of it all.’ 

‘“*l’ve got the process,’ I cried; ‘every 
detail of it, and ? 

“**But the man, my—my > Well, he 
said ‘my dear,’ or something like that. ‘The 
man? What of him? A man is worth more 
than five hundred processes.’ 

‘“<*The man,’ said I, ‘is Prof. Leoni, an 
Italian scientist of the first rank.’ 

“* “How do you know?’ he demanded. 

‘‘*Why, I—I gathered it from what he 
said.’ 

‘Norman laughed. 

““*You tested the little diamond by the 
X ray,’ said he, ‘but you didn’t test the big 
man at all. Is that the result of a scientific 
education ?” 

‘*T was speechless. 

***Now, my child,’ said he, ‘we’ll have to 
hurry, because the city editor may be here 
any minute, and he mustn’t see this stuff. 
I’ve tested your man for you. I heard that 
you were going on this assignment, and I 
was scared. So, without saying anything to 
anybody, I went out and looked up this 
man, Leoni. He is nobody in the world but 
old Isaac Dodge, one of the smoothest con- 
fidence operators in the world. He is the 
same man that figured in the fake of the 
transmutation of metals in Philadelphia in 
1891—made gold from lead. It was he that 
got all Mrs. Townsend Woodward’s money 


into the telegraphic-photograph scheme, 
four years ago. He nearly went to jail for 
it. I haven’t time to tell you all the scien- 
tific fakes that he has worked, but he has 
made a million dollars at least in the last 
twenty years, and lost it in Wall street, that 
singularly chosen instrument of retributive 


-justice for swindlers.’ 


** “How do you know it’s the same man?’ 
I gasped. 

‘**Because I went down there and saw 
him,’ he replied. ‘1 just missed meeting you 
there.’ : 

“* *But—-but I saw the process. He made 
a diamond while I was there,’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘Norman took an old-fashioned penny out 
of his pocket and held it in his open palm. 
Then he made a quick movement, and the 
penny was a silver quarter. 

***To you believe,’ said he, ‘that I can 
make quarters out of pennies? No? But 
you’ve seen me do it. It’s a trick, my child; 
and Prof. Leoni’s is just like it. Why, if 
any man had a process for making salable 
diamonds, do you suppose he’d publish it? I 
guess not. This man is looking for suckers. 
Here are the facts about him. Quick! The 
city editor is coming.’ 

‘‘He thrust afew leaves from his note- 
book into my lap, and at the same instant 
swept my copy into the waste basket. Then 
he went out of the room. 

“It wasn’t the city editor who appeared. 
He didn’t come in till eleven o’clock. By 
that time I had written a story about a col- 
umn in length, and full of the gall of bitter- 
ness. Oh, a woman who has been fooled 
wields a fearful pen! I roasted Prof. Leoni 
on both sides. I showed how he had tried to 
work his confidence game on a reporter for 
the Globe, forgetting that reporters of the 
Globe were pretty smart people, and above 
all, that they knew human nature and the 
records of shady characters. 

“With the light that Mr. Norman had 
given me, I saw the trickery in the pro- 
cess, and I exposed it, perhaps a little 
more clearly because of my chemical train- 
ing. 

‘**This is a peacherino, a crackerjack !’ 
cried the city editor, when he had read the 
copy. ‘You are the only one of your kind 
every born in captivity. This is what makes 
me smile with deep and holy joy. To have 
one of my people too smart for a deep old 
crook like Isaac Dodge. They didn’t educate 
all the sense out of you, Miss Wakeman. 
You know, still, that ‘‘the proper study of 
mankind is man.’’ Oh, Norman! Willis Nor- 
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man! Come in here, and read the story that 
your protegée has got.’ 

“‘And Mr. Norman gravely perused the 
stuff, as if he’d no idea what was in it. 

***Out of sight! clean out of sight!’ he 
exclaimed when he had finished. 

‘* “Tsn’t it?’ cried the city editor. ‘Say, 
I've been laying for Dodge for four years, 
and now I’ve got him cold, thanks to this 
smart little girl.’ 

“‘Then the city editor went out with the 
copy, and Norman and | had quite a serious 
little talk. 

‘‘The story in the paper made a great hit, 
and it drove Isaac Dodge alias Leoni out of 
the country. This was what he deserved 
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for playing upon a girl’s foolish vanity, and 
trying to make her lose her position by ad- 
vertising a fake in her paper.’’ 

Miss Wakeman’s story made a consid- 
erable impression, and we all agreed that 
the most important analysis in the world 
was the analysis of human nature. In the 
conversation that followed we discovered 
that one genuine diamond had come out 
of Prof. Leoni’s trickeries, and Miss 
Wakeman wore it upon her engagement 
finger, in acknowledgment of her appre- 
ciation of Mr. Norman’s many virtues, 
which she might not have discovered so 
soon but for the adventure of the diamond 
maker. 


lub” will appear in the October issue.) 


NATIVES OF 


ALASKA 


, ae IDpITC 
By Dr. W. T. HARRIS 
United States Commissioner of Education 
HE United States Bureau of Education admission into colleges, universities and 
was originally established to collect in- schools of technology. An expert is at 
formation concerning the schools and work on the laws regarding the legal 
school systems of the different states and of rights of children. The National Educa- 
Europe, and to make it accessible and of use’ tional Association discussed recently the 
i b 


to all the people of this country. Educational 
experts and specialists are continually study- 
ing the methods of other countries, devising 


best methods of making a log school house 
into a better one; how to make the small 
school into a large one; and how to obtain 





ways of improvement in our own schools and the best results in country schools. The 
making re- bureau 
searches printed and 
and experi- distributed 
ments. The thousands 


results of 
all these ef- 
forts are 
constantly 
being put 
into form 
for dis- 
tribution 
throughout 
the country. 
Reports are 
sent out 
making 
clear the 
require- 
ments for 





United States Public School, at Sitka, Alaska 


of reports 
of these 
discussions. 
Last year 
was pub- 
lished the 
early his- 
tory of the 
kindergar- 
ten in St. 
Louis, the 
\first city in 
America 
that intro- 
duced kin- 
dergar tens. 
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Natives, St. Lawrence Island, Bering Sea. 


Pamphlets have been prepared and dis- 
tributed on agricultural colleges abroad; 
the Tennessee centennial; the actual work 
done by the United States Government; dis- 
cussions on the first common school of New 
England; the special education required to 
give a man a license to be a doctor or a 
lawyer; the Eskimo language translated into 
\nglo-Saxon in vocabulary form; reports by 
superintendents of states and cities; essays 
on the systems of different cities. 

Our American consuls are asked by the 
bureau for educational information. The bu- 
reau is in constant receipt of such questions 
is: Why is co-education to be preferred to 
separate education? What is the best method 
of imparting instruction in temperance? 
What are the advantages in electing women 
to school boards? Why are free text books 
elected? Who selects them? How can we 
do away with those districts that have five 
or six pupils? 

When such questions are received, if they 
have been already made the subject of study, 
the bureau is prepared to answer them at 
if not, the subject is carefully consid- 
ered, and the report made, The bureau, in 


nce; 


fact, acts for the whole country as a sort of 
clearing house for educational literature. 
It has something to do as well with the 
agricultural colleges of America which re- 
ceive patronage from the United States. 
The bureau is expected to see that the pro- 
visions of the law are complied with. In 
1892 the Government began appropriating 
money for agricultural and mechanical pur- 
poses. Congress thought that these colleges 
were using the money for the regular cur- 
riculum of Latin, Greek and mathematics; 
therefore in 1890 a new bill was passed giv- 
ing them $15,000 apiece, which was in- 
creased to $16,000, then to $17,000, and 
finally to $25,000, but with the provision 
that this money be used only for industrial, 
agricultural, mechanical and similar pur- 
poses. This bureau, therefore, collects 
reports and tabulates them, and acts also 
as a bureau of advice; but in Alaska, the 
entire work of education is under its direc- 
tion. 

Alaska is a big rock, covering 400,000 
square miles that is covered with moss in 
the most barren places. It is the kind of 
moss that the reindeer eat. The human be- 
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ing can live on moss, also, but it is better to 


have the reindeer eat 
the moss and provide 
man with meat and 
milk. 

In the work of edu- 
cation in Alaska the 
object has been to 
prepare the natives 
to take up the indus- 
tries and modes of 
life of the states, and 
to induce them to dis- 
continue their ancient 
tribal customs. It 
had been obvious 
from the beginning of 
the Government sub- 
sidies in 1885-86 that 
there should be not 
only education in the 
elementary English 
branches, but also a 
training in the em- 
ployments of civilized 
life. From the first 
at all the missions es- 
tablished by different 
religious denomina- 
tions there was in- 
struction in cooking, 
housekeeping and 
clothes-making. Then 
followed more careful 
education in the 
trades of carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing 
and shoemaking, un- 
der the direction of 
the Bureau of Educa- 





Siberian Mother and Child. 

















Killisnoo Jake, Chief of Police. 





tion, which subsidized for this purpose the 


Presbyterian. Indus- 
trial School at Sitka. 
It was believed that 
if the natives of Alas- 
ka could be taught to 
use the English lan- 
guage, be brought 
under Christian influ- 
ence by the mission- 
aries and be trained 
in suitable forms of 
industry, the increas- 
ing white population 
of Alaska, composed 
of immigrants from 
the states, would be 
able to employ them 
in mining, transpor- 
tation and the pro- 
duction of food. It 
was found, however, 
that in order to 
reach the thousands 
of primitive inhabi- 
tants of Alaska, 
something entirely 
out of the ordinary 
in educationa! 
methods must serve 
as a beginning. The 
idea of introducing 
herds of reindeer and 
of persuading the na- 
tives to care for them 
was first considered 
in 1891. This plan 
was suggested by Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson and 
Captain Healy, of the 
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UnitedStates [—-> : 
revenue cut- 
ter ‘‘Bear.”’ 
Forty thous- 
and natives 
engaged in 
reindeer 
herding and 
transporta- 
tion would 
not only be 
broughta 
step further 
toward civil- 
ization, but 
would furn- 
ish the con- 
tingent need- 
ed to make 
possible the mining industry. After four 
years of experiments it became certain that 
this project would prove a success. 

Money was first raised by an appeal to the 
friends of missionary education. From a 
sum of $2,156, seventy deer were purchased 
in the summer of 1891, and a herd of 221 in 
the summer of 1892. In 1893 the Govern- 
ment appropriated $6,000 to continue the 
experiment, and a further purchase of 124 
deer was made. In 1894 the Government 
appropriated $7,500 for the support of rein- 
deer already acquired, and for the addition 
of 123 tothe herd. This made a total of 
538 deer purchased in Siberia and placed in 


























——— a Govern- 
| ment. herd 
near Port 
Clarence. 
The sixteen 
deer of 1891 
have been 
allowed to 
run wild on 
one of the 
eastern AlI- 
eutian Isl- 
ands, and 
since then 
have ina 
measure 
stocked that 


Herd of Reindeer Brought From Lapland. island with 


wild rein- 
deer. From this original herd of 538 rein- 
deer 1,323 fawns have been born, making 
an aggregate of 1,861. Of this number 
395 have been lost, injured or killed in 
various ways, leaving 1,466 reindeer in the 
herds, August, 1897. 

A plan had been gradually matured for 
the use of these reindeer in the scheme of 
education. Two objects are to be secured: 
(1) The training of the natives as herders 
and as teamsters. This implies that the na- 
tives must be interested in the project ; they 
must take the long step from nomadic fisher- 
men and hunters to dwellers in villages, 
with permanent employments that will sup- 
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Eskimo Children, Cape Prince of Wales. 
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port them and also render them useful to 
the white population, that will eventually 
come to Central and Northwestern Alaska. 
(2) The other important object to be gained 
is the education of these natives in thrift, 
so that they will preserve and accumulate 
the reindeer entrusted to them. 

At each mission is constantly going on a 
process of selecting the trustworthy natives, 
those ambitious to learn the civilization of 
the white men, those ambitious to hold and 
increase property. Reindeer entrusted to 
the ordinary individual savage would disap- 
pear within twelve months after the gift. 

At the reindeer station a number of ap- 
prentices has been selected and rewards for 


reindeer instruction and the establishment of 
permanent herds in Northwest Alaska with 
these missionary stations. 

The small herds loaned to each missionary 
station as a Government aid are in the na- 
ture of an outfit of industrial apparatus. The 
report of the Indian Bureau shows that the 
United States Government furnished 10,000 
head of stock during the period of 1890-96 
for one Indian agency (the Blackfeet), and 
that seeds, implements, stock, wagons, har- 
ness, in large amounts, have been furnished 
to other agencies. These donations are cer- 
tainly better than donations to save the sav- 
age peoples from starving. All these things 
prevent the chance of starvation. Just as in 











Old Log Church, Juneau, Alaska 


ntelligent and persevering industry have 
heen offered. They were to receive two rein- 
deer for the first year’s apprenticeship; at 
1e end of the second year five more, in such 
i way as gradually to develop the sense of 
\lividual ownership of property, a sense 
\ich has never been developed in the tribal 
relation. 
The missions are able at any time to fur- 
sh a list of the natives in their vicinities 
ho are noted for good character. At each 
these stations twenty or thirty youths 
‘lected from a village population of 300 or 
re can be put in training as herdsmen 
d teamsters. No matter how large the 
(;overnment appropriation should be, there- 
ore, it would be necessary to connect the 


the agricultural colleges the model farm is 
used as the apparatus for the instruction of 
the pupils, so the reindeer herd is loaned to 
the missionary stations for the instruction 
of the Alaskans. From three to five years’ 
apprenticeship is needed for the full train- 
ing of apprentices in the management of 
reindeer. 

Those who had been brought up to the 
care of neat cattle and horses, or sheep, 
only, have not thereby acquired the art of 
managing reindeer, which requires special 
training. With the first herd Siberian herds- 
men were imported as instructors, but their 
success was so small that in 1894 five fam- 
ilies of Laplanders were obtained to take 
their place. The Laplanders, being a civil- 
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ized people and devoid of the superstitions 
which embarrass the Siberian natives, have 
obtained a higher degree of skill in the man- 
agement of the reindeer, and also show 
greater ability in teaching others what they 
know. The trained Laplander gets a salary 
of $200 to $500 a year. The distribution of 
the herd at the different points on the sea 
coast and in the interior is possible only in 
so.far as the Government is able to send 
these experienced herdsmen and teamsters. 
In the course of eight or ten years there will 
grow up a supply of thoroughly educated 
natives who will render unnecessary further 
dependence upon Lapland and Finland for 
teachers. But it is hoped in the meanwhile 
that there will be some migration from 
Scandinavia of families of herdsmen and 
teamsters. 

To the missionary station at Cape Prince 
of Wales, nearest to the Teller Station at 
Port Clarence, 118 deer were furnished in 
August, 1894, and Mr. Lopp, who had mas- 
tered the art of caring for the reindeer, 
having been with our herd from the begin- 
ning, was made the Government teacher, and 
a salary was allowed him. 

The following year 112 deer were loaned 
to the most promising apprentice, Anti-sar- 
look (called Charlie), stationed at Cape 
Nome. In 1896 two other herds of fifty each 
were loaned, respectively, to the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission on Golofnin Bay and the 
Episcopal Mission at Fort Adams, on the 
middle Yukon, near the mouth of the Tanana 
River. These herds have been loaned on the 
condition that they are used as apparatus 
for the instruction of natives in the art of 
herding deer and training them to harness, 


ian), on the Arctic Sea; also to the Mora- 
vian stations at Bethel, on the Kuskokwim 
River, and Carmel, on Bristol Bay, at the 
entrance to the Bering Sea on the south. 

In providing education for Alaska it is im- 
portant that the centers of industrial educa- 
tion shall coincide with the points that have 
to be held in hand by the Government for 
the purposes of relief expeditions, and also 
with those points from which the mining and 
other industrial interests of Alaska can be 
governed. ‘To illustrate this, | mention the 
fact that if the herds which it is proposed to 
establish at Point Barrow and Point Hope, 
on the Arctic Ocean, can by any means be 
increased to the number of 5,000 deer, a 
number not unusual in Lapland as the pos- 
session of a single herdsman, the annual in- 
crease of such herd would amount to nearly 
2,000 fawns. It is obvious that with such 
resources at two points on the Arctic there 
never need be any further fear of starvation 
on. the part of the crews of whaling vessels 
detained by ice in that region. A saving of 
at least $50,000 to the Government would 
have been effected during the year 1897-98 
had those herds been in position. Again, 
had herds of 5,000 each been at the import- 
ant strategical points of Nulato, on the 
great bend of the Yukon, at Fort Adams, in 
the middle Yukon, at the mouth of Tanana 
River, or at Circle City on the upper Yukon, 
the danger to starving miners would have 
been very much reduced, if not entirely re- 
moved. 

The following list of missionary stations 
will show how the entire territory is com- 
manded from these strategical points. 

1. Onthe Arctic are located the following: 


DENOMINATION. TEACHERS. 
1. Point Barrow........... ... Presbyterian(Government school)|One missionary. 
2. Point Hope....... 5542] IN cans udassavdicsdtaneeraesaces do. 
3. Kotzebue Sound............ EMURANY bsc¢ectetveacastnieavesessaaed Three missionaries. 


and on condition that after three years the 
Government may take from the herd a num- 
ber of deer in good condition equal to the 
original number furnished, the stations re- 
taining the increase. Pursuing this policy, 
negotiations have been for some time in 
progress to loan herds on the same condi- 
tions to the Catholic stations at Nulato and 
Koserefski (important places on the Yukon), 
and also to the stations at Point Hope 
(Episcopal), and Point Barrow (Presbyter- 


With herds of from 1,000 to. 5,000 at each 
of these stations, as already intimated, there 
need never be the slightest fear regarding 
the whalers who are caught in the ice be- 
fore reaching Bering Strait. If they cannot 
bring their vessels to the protected harbors 
near the missionary stations they can at 
least escape over the ice and obtain sure 
subsistence until springtime. They can load 
their vessels, in fact, with supplies from. one 
of these stations and on the breaking up of 
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the ice in the spring continue their whaling 
voyages. 

2. The following missionary stations are 
located along the coast from Bering Strait 
to Unalaska in the Bering Sea: 


tributaries on which gold may be found. It 
is too much to expect that miners will raise 
herds of reindeer, or indeed that reindeer 
can possibly be raised in the immediate vi- 
cinity of a mining camp, but the missionary 


5 —— ee _ oe a 
DENOMINATION. TEACHERS. 
4. Cape Prince of Wales . Congregational....................4. Two missionaries. 
5. St. Lawrence Island....|Presbyterian ..........cccsccsesessses do. 
b> Uhvesaeebeaecaceeddanaancatans4 Government school ..............06+ One teacher. 

(Golofnin Bay............ Swedish Lutheran...............2+0¢ Three missionaries. 

7. Kangekosook............\... DU vasa bcnvadducssenewasesisvneseneas Two missionaries. 

A 2 er Peer ica acceeeats ccaecesdtseanscacea do. 

Oi. bs APUBM ss csescseec sce ROMAN CHENONC. ....6ccccesccccesaes Seven missionaries. 

10. Cape Vancouver............ DO rccrecenandunsscsciessescesseteal Two missionaries. 

Phe, WRMUNUE Cs ccavasaccaiserdssta BOR ils 0268 ving cincsn dies cinadarns Five missionaries. 

Bie  OMEENOL Stsxsseuccscsassens caus OD ee sseacntinrersccutestwrseoscedes Four missionaries. 


It has been shown that stations like those 
on the Arctic Ocean can all be placed in suf- 
ficient communication in the winter months 
with the states through reindeer expresses 
sent with the mail to and from Minock, on 
the middle Yukon, the most distant station 
being only four days out by the swiftest 
mail, established by relays, or only six- 
teen days by the slowest form of reindeer 
express. 

3. The missionary stations on the Yukon 
are the following: 


DENOMI 
Ley. SRAM iweiatecsscsscsdevecss Moravian ........ 
BS, PRMOIING i. scciccsdcccecscs Roman Catholic 
Eh; TPT BE  ocisccdssscececslecas icigetunsedce 
1G, Sacred Heartissisccccccscleces Wi sd6cxcusaeasd 
Bec HUE en ds seassccxsdesinstons Kpiscopal........ 
Ue. RRM 65502 ccbaccaevaussees Roman Catholic 
BOs, OWOre CIV 6 sisicsiscviseeas Episcopal ........ 


While the stations on the Arctic Sea are 
of vital importance for the safety of the 
whaling fleet, those on the Yukon are of 
vital importance for transportation in the 
winter time, and besides the missionary sta- 
tions there will doubtless spring up many 
camps of miners from the middle Yukon to 
its highest sources, and also along all of the 


stations removed at a safe distance from 
these villages can produce hundreds and 
thousands of reindeer, together with skilled 
natives who have learned to speak the Eng- 
lish language, and have acquired the man- 
ners and customs of our people. These will 
become herdsmen and teamsters for the 
mines. 

1. The Aleutian Islands. On one of these 
(20) Unalaska has a missionary establish- 
ment, Methodist, with two missionaries and 
one Government. teacher. 


NATION. TEACHERS. 


Two missionaries. 
One missionary. 


Eleven missionaries. 


joe eawaueeadaetssiten Three missionaries. 
peioteuendaeuneobuon’ do. 
Two missionaries. 


The Aleutian Islands are all said to be 
moss bearing, and they should all have herds 
of reindeer. If not tame, at least a few 
should be placed on each island to run wild 
and stock the pastures. 

5. The missionary stations along the 
northern Pacific Coast between Sitka and 
Unalaska are: 
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TEACHERS. 


| DENOMINATION, 
Sis WOO TUMNG i255 ssesassaes PRIN ss eisedgcesssnsaensssscassaanns Four missionaries. 
ae re Swedish Lutheran............ccccees Three missionaries. 
RE SRO Oe het Deere tee Maree antes Term re Tet we One Government teacher. 
Ms RII ok os a.cee cis < std ene nese Maa ntamag ees es a NGnaecedeaaeooguN do. 
a ere errs: een err errr hr en Tarr rk rmrrr rr errs Te do 


‘Government schools. 


The voyage from Sitka to Unalaska, al- 
most directly west, is 1,200 miles. Along 
this coast the above missionary stations are 
established. Transportation with the in- 
terior of Alaska from these stations will be 
made possible by the possession of reindeer 
herds. 

6. The missionary stations in the Sitka 
Archipelago at the southeast are: 


DENOMINATION. | 


and herdsmen, for it is at this point, as has 
already been pointed out, that the problem 
of winter communication with Alaska, so 
necessary to its Government management, 
must be solved. 

The reindeer transportation must move 
out from the north of the Lynn Canal at 
Chilkat or Dyea. There should be an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 per annum for the 





TEACHERS. 


gg ) Haines .......... eee PROMI VCOUMON vase cubecsdessesesasivess \Four missionaries. 
PRY He SMMC Kars Bukeuesocets eet Government school................. One teacher. 
7 | - | eee eer ee peerere POM UOIINL c5556ctussccessersesseans Four missionaries. 
a N CexgMececeiisaetscesesises \Government school ..............+.. One teacher. 
BO DONORMs a ages ciaeseciaiea RRORMVUDEION 05 <issdccsessssessiasosce Three missionaries. 
Oe eueeeliieas cxtesacsnacacusndee Episcopal .......... Peghesdeadiesssede’ One missionary. 
Boi caciesacsccoss eeuacateses ROMO CAUNONG .ccsccccesscsccssasie Three missionaries. 
9)! Se eer are ey: MBRNMGE Sisdcdessavcicdéasascsscvscasras do. 
Si ne eet su vis a xeuah ba Naiyae es Two Government shools............ Two teachers. 
ek PIM sds ce daverauseasenees PROB UVOUEIAN a ccarceswssccaecadecssess Twelve missionaries. 
ak Fe Serer rrr Two Government schools........... Five teachers. 
Bay BawgteOeewa ays seunsis daduwons SRS onc iasiscsccercddedexvecsesss One missionary. 
Os, BNO sasccestacssviasieeres RAMU oa tessu kiss cacdcovisseevitensxe Two missionaries. 
oe § FOr Wrangel.....06000 PEOBUVUOTIAN sy ocsecissssccscccsssnsas do. 
all ee Eee Government school..............4. One teacher. 
ag | PMNs ds sssavaedeceasos PROB Y MNUNI s csscsnenssiscaddacssszes Two teachers. 
Y seeGe tarsal kotvesbineiovees Government school................. do. 
che, NOON ciexcandsdindeceaes PUOROV POTION 6 5cé05i0ssssckeesscavsens Four missionaries. 
ai? @ sus iotnssthsennuneeseel Government school..............665 One teacher. 
38. Metlakahtla.............. POOR oo ssssseiesdicextssescee One missionary and assistants 


These stations at present cannot be used 
for education in the art of managing the 
reindeer for the lack of moss fields. It is 
therefore deemed very important that a 
large herd of reindeer should be placed as 
near as possible to this region, namely, at 
some point northwest of the Lynn Canal, as 
near as possible to Chilkat. To this place 
could be sent enterprising and promising 
young men from the mission schools in the 
Sitka Archipelago to be trained for teamsters 


expense of the camp of a reindeer station at 
this place -that is, as near as possible to 
the Lynn Canal—-although probably the place 
selected on Alaska territory for this purpose 
must be between the headwaters of the 
Tanana and White Rivers, and 300 miles 
northwest of Chilkat. This herd should be 
increased from year to year until it amounts 
to 5,000, in order to hurry forward the work 
of developing the resources of Alaska by 
reindeer culture. 
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By BRIG-GEN. CHARLES KING 


XV. 


N the valley of the South Cheyenne and 

close to the rugged cliffs of the Black 

Hills a summer camp had been pitched, 
and nearly a thousand troops were under 
canvas. After four months of bitter weather 

and experiences —guarding thousands of 
morose, sullen savages, cowed into subjec- 
tion after their fiery outbreak, Old Cat and 
his troopers were reveling in the poetry of 
soldier’s life in the field, and Melville, 
with two of the batteries, was keeping 
them company. They were far enough from 
the agencies to be free from daily contact 
with begging, bothersome Indians, and near 
enough to the railway to have daily supplies 
from the Hast. Mrs. Cat had taken a notion 
that she should of all things enjoy a sum- 
mer under canvas, and even the assurance 
that it meant ruin to the complexion did 
not deter certain regimental beauties from 
following her example. Cat would have 
said no at the outset had he seen what 
it might lead to, but he didn’t, and if 
he had would probabiy have been over- 
ruled, Mrs. Cat being a woman of much 
mettie in all matters of domestic economy. 
She came, had an extra hospital tent pitched, 
and established her little court. Several ex- 
perienced cavalry women speedily followed, 
and were soon snugly and happily bestowed 
in camp, the tents of the married officers 
being set at the northwest end of the mesa, 
close under the bold pine bluffs, and in June, 
wnen it was fully determined that the sum- 
mer should be spent there by the field com- 
mand, Melville took a week’s leave, a run to 
Pawnee, and returned with Mrs. Melville, 
Miss Grahame and the children, a proceed- 
ing that gave much joy to Messrs. Woodrow 
ind Santley, of the gunners, and to Captain 
Channing and certain other cavalry bache- 
lors, for Ethel Grahame had won the honest 
admiration of all the men she knew, Chan- 
ning and Santley especially. 

Nathan’s battery was with the command, 
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but Nathan was not. The doctors had de- 
clared a summer at the seashore indispensa- 
ble in the case of Mrs. Nathan, and the cap- 
tain applied for three months’ leave. He and 
his guns had not been exposed to any extent 
during the brief and bloody campaign that 
followed the outbreak of the Sioux, but Mel- 
ville and Cat both seemed to think the bat- 
tery could spare him. It left Torrance in 
command, a far better soldier, despite his 
snobbish qualities. And though the depart- 
ment commander made a wry face, and the 
division general sniffed suggestively as he 
tossed the application to his chief of staff, 
the leave was granted. The summer opened 
gloriously. Squadron and battery drills went 
on each morning in splendid shape on the 
broad, level flats adjacent to the stream, and 
shooting, fishing and picnic parties were of 
frequent occurrence in the hills. Cat enter- 
tained prominent Western statesmen and 
railway officials once or twice in June, and 
was not always happy in so doing, for more 
than once or twice they touched on danger- 
ous ground, and if there was a topic on 
which Cat was touchy now it was that of 
Eric Langdon—Langdon whom he had prac- 
tically kicked out of Kansas only to see him 
become a hero in Nebraska. 

In one sense, the year had done its best 
for Langdon. He had become the idol of a 
large class of the population, but that, un- 
less a man have political aspirations, is not 
of intrinsic or practical value, and further- 
more is rarely of long duration. The popu- 
lace needs new sensations. Shot through the 
leg in the dash to the rescue of the train, 
he had finally fainted from loss of blood 
while rescued and rescuers were embracing 
and shouting, and was found unconscious 
and well nigh dead lying in a ravine full 
quarter of a mile up the track, beyond the 
train, to which point he seemed to have fol- 
lowed fighting as though to assure himself 
the Indians contemplated no return attack. 
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it having little else to deal with, and rude 
appliances kept body and soul together until 
the coming of experts with the troop train 
from Omaha. Later, while the soldiery went 
on to round up the renegade Indians, Lang- 
don was taken back to Brentwood, and 
nursed and coddled for long weeks. The reg- 
ulars came in time for a stiff winter fight 
with the Sioux, but the ranch and railway 
people would hear of only one hero, Kric 
Langdon. The new manager of the Big Horn 
called to see him and thank him in the name 
of the road. The road was full of a scheme 
to have him legislated back into the Army, 
and a bill to that effect was actually intro- 
duced. Langdon said it was time wasted, 
but Nebraska senators and representatives 
were confident. It was at least a good thing 
to push along as it would keep him from 
turning up as a possible Congressional can- 
didate himself. Sitting about the camp-fires 
on long winter evenings and reading the 
local papers, there was no end of chaff and 
fun among the regulars over that possibility. 
The train and station hands all along the 
Big Horn and Seattle, both, seemed to have 
forgotten their grievance of the year gone 
by, and would shout for Langdon at the 
faintest mention of his name. Two papers, 
‘‘disgruntled,’’ to use their own English, 
with their representative, and to bother 
him, probably, as much as to boom Langdon, 
openly advocated placing Eric in nomination, 
whereat Rodney May and Woodrow chuckled 
with joy as Channing drawled out an inquiry 
of Nathan, ‘‘How would it do to have Lang- 
don on the House Military Committee, for in- 
stance ?’’ whereat Nathan scowled, but said 
naught that was audible. 

There was a man, not in the Army, who 
took the possibility mere seriously and that 
was Langdon’s friend and benefactor, Cress- 
well, who, as had been said, had aspirations 
of his own. There is little doubt that had an 
election been possible that winter, and the 
ex-officer a candidate, Langdon would have 
stood quite a chance. But by the time he 
was hobbling about on crutches in March 
the furore had subsided. Cresswell, a South- 
erner, still raged in his heart over the as- 
sault of which he had been the victim. It 
was not the physical suffering, but the in- 
dignity that rankled, and he had not ceased 
his efforts through detectives to ferret out 
the guilty parties, but with little luck. Cer- 
tain men once prominent among the railway 
hands had left the state, but no one knew 
just why or whither. Langdon, on the con- 
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trary, had apparently lived down his wrath. 
‘‘Fighting mad,’’ as the conductor declared 
to Lieutenant Hunt, he certainly was until 
the peril that menaced the settlers and in- 
volved the trainload of helpless people 
dwarfed all personal consideration and turned 
his powers to their account. His story of the 
abduction was very brief and straight. Re- 
turning from the armory, he had let himself 
in at the front door of the office, closed it 
after him, and almost instantly felt himself 
grappled by, powerful arms. Gruff voices 
warned him that a sound meant death when 
sound was impossible, for a huge, coarse 
hand was over his mouth, to be replaced in 
an instant by a chloroformed sponge and 
silken handkerchief. When consciousness 
returned he was in a wagon, blindfolded, 
bound and gagged, then was hoisted into an 
empty freight car and trundled miles away 
through the night. His gag was removed as 
soon as the train went on, and he was given 
water, was assured that no harm was _ in- 
tended, ‘‘the boys’’ thought he’d better take 
a little trip up the country while business 
was dull in Brentwood, and they made him 
comfortable with blankets and pillows de- 
spite the jolting of the clumsy car. At dawn 
he was taken from the train and driven 
miles across country in another wagon to a 
ranch where people treated him with every 
care and kindness, but he was kept under 
lock and key until the night of the 80th, 
when there were sounds of weeping and 
dismay in an adjoining room, and he learned 
that there was a terrible raid by the Sioux 
‘‘up the road.’’ And then, fast as horses 
could bring them, came three railway men 
not his abductors, for two of these were 
men he had known in the Brentwood yards, 
and the voices were different. They told him 
of the dreadful deeds at Rosebud, and the 
plight of the train; told him the troops were 
coming, that the strike was done, that all 
matters connected with it, and damages of 
every kind, weve to be settled later. The 
question was would he resume duty at once 
with his company and head them to the 
rescue, leaving everything else to be settled 
later, if they would take him to the railway? 
He accepted instantly—there was nothing 
else to do-—and the whole country knew 
the rest. 

Since then the strike seemed to be a 
dropped matter. The men would not renew, 
nor the officials reopen it, both sides being 
content to ignore it; the officials claiming 
that the hands had sufficiently punished 
themselves, and the hands professing to be- 
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lieve that the road was preparing to accord 
them the terms demanded. To the wrath of 
Cresswell, and doubtless of other lawyers 
averse to all settlements out of court, no 
proceedings were instituted. The road dealt 
liberally with the families of employees who 
had suffered by the Sioux outbreak, and had 
sent Langdon to the best hospital in the 
state to be most skilfully and tenderly cared 
for. There he pursued his studies in the 
days of his convalesence, and by March was 
once again at Brentwood, occupying his old 
room over Cresswell’s office, and supervising 
from a seat twice a week the drill of the 
Rifles, now at last in full command, for the 
Governor signed that commission before 
ever the Rifles got back from the scene of 
their glory. Eric was Captain Langdon now 
and no mistake. 

Mr. Burleigh stopped to see him the week 
he hobbled out on crutches, and said that 
the road had decided to send Betts elsewhere 
and to tender Langdon his old place. Lang- 
don said he had no objections to their send- 
ing Betts to Halifax if they wished, but de- 
clined the position. 

“*You still resent their firing you on ac- 
count of that safe business, I suppose,”’ 
said Burleigh, in his attractive Western way. 

“Tl resent their treatment of me at that 
time on every account,’’ was the answer. 
**You well know that others than I had the 
combination, yet they were retained, and one 
of them promoted.”’ 

Burleigh winced. Of course he knew it, 
but Betts was close to the management by 
marriage and his son a pet of the connect- 
ing link. It was their story and that of the 
station master at Gunnison that hardened 
the hearts of the management against Lang- 
don. Now he would not return to their em- 
ploy. He stuck manfully to his studies in 
Cresswell’s office, was able to pitch his 
crutch down cellar in April, and to drill his 
men in the public square under the gleam of 
the electric lights during the bright even- 
ings in May, was at the depot to see Mel- 
ville and the family the lovely June morning 
when they went through en route to the 
Hills, and a week later was surprised by a 
letter from the major begging that he should 
come up for a visit, a week’s rest, fishing 
and camping. 

There were several reasons why Langdon 
disliked to go. First, there was Cat, the 
cavalry coloncl who had brought him to 
trial at Pawnee. ‘‘Cat’’ would be glad to 
see him, wrote Melville, but would Langdon 
be glad to see Cat? No! Langdon knew he 


would not. Melville didn’t tell the particu- 
lars of his conference with Cat, without whose 
full knowledge and consent, of course, he 
would not ask Langdon to be his guest, and 
Cat did not tell Melville the real reasons of 
his assent. But the way in which his civilian 
guests spoke of Langdon had set the colonel 
to thinking. It had not previously occurred 
to him that, just as certificates of long and 
faithful service in the Army are of little 
aid in the rush for civil employment, so is 
Army condemnation of little harm when a 
man displays the traits the people want. 
Mr. Burleigh lacked finesse and tact. He 
was coarse, but far-sighted, and he told Cat 
that the road would have given Langdon a 
good salary to buy him back, but he would 
not be bought. ‘‘That fellow will be in Con- 
gress first thing they know—and he won’t 
be led by the nose.’’ Cat still had an eye on 
that longed-for star, and, suppose now that 
Langdon should get there and be assigned 
to the Military Committee, just how much 
help could Cat look for at his hands? ‘‘Tell 
Melville to invite him by all means,’’ said 
Mrs. Cat. But Cat demurred. Why had 
Langdon left Sheridan so mysteriously? Why 
had the Big Horn discharged him if they 
had not good reason to connect him with the 
robbery of the safe? Melville, with his 
grave, courteous smile, promptly disposed 
of the first. It was to spare Nelson a possi- 
ble breach with the post commander. Sharpe 
felt that he ought not to allow Langdon to 
remain at the post one day after he was able 
to move, first because of the bad blood be- 
tween him and Armistead, second because of 
his anomalous position as a dismissed officer. 
But Sharpe knew Nelson was impetuous of 
speech and intolerant of interference. He 
liked him well and thought for him, and so 
chose a time when Nelson had to be at sta- 
bles to send his adjutant to Langdon to break 
to him, diplomatically as possible, his de- 
sire, and Langdon left between two bugle 
calls, hurt and heartsick, but convinced that 
the step was due to Nelson, if not to 
Sharpe. When fairly away from Chicago, 
and beyond reach of Nelson’s reproaches 
or expostulations, Langdon had written and 
given good reason for his action on that 
count at least. The Armistead affair was 
something that would have to be left for 
time to settle. It might crop out any mo- 
ment in the future. 

On the other matter, the safe robbery, Cat 
owned to himself with shame that he had 
trumped it up as an objection even when he 
disbelieved its truth. for Melville’s clear 
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eyes had fathomed his soul when the major 
calmly asked: ‘‘You surely do not believe 
Langdon a party to that, do you?”’ 

‘*Oh—no, no, certainly I don’t! Oh, well, 
ask him by all means, if you like. 1—-I--I 
merely suggest these as matters—others 
might desire explained. Then—there’s Tor- 
rance Now, how do you expect them to 
meet ?”’ 

‘*They are not apt to meet at all.- Mr. Tor- 
rance, you know, has not been welcome at 
my quarters since that occurrence,’’ was 
Melville’s quiet reply, and much to ‘Tor- 
rance’s chagrin, such was the case. He had 
been living with the bachelors’ mess during 
the campaign, and here in camp, Mrs. Tor- 
rance having taken that opportunity to go 
East, visit her kindred and replenish her 
wardrobe. He had partially re-established 
himself in the batteries by soldierly conduct 
in the campaign and during the mob days, 
but he knew Meiville’s household had heard 
all about the language which led to Lang- 
don’s assault, and how could that be con- 
doned? He was a sorely unhappy man that 
summer, and May and Woodrow said it 
served him right. 

There was another reason why Langdon 
didn’t care to leave Brentwood just then. 
Creswell was a relentless hater. He was still 
trying to ferret out his assailant or assail- 
ants, and he had never ceased his shadowing 
of Betts and his aspiring son. Creswell 
worked in secrecy, binding Langdon to si- 
lence. He had been most helpful and liberal 
to Langdon in every way, even when he 
dreaded his looming up as a competitor for 
Congress. He was fairly well-to-do and could 
easily have been richer, but for the Southern 
temperament which made him as open-handed 
as he was open-hearted. He insisted on ad- 
vancing Langdon money to meet the claims 
that would not wait, and begged him to ac- 
cept more that he might dress and live like 
a gentleman. He meant Langdon to grow 
into the increasing business and care for it 
and preserve it, leaving him, Cresswell, free 
to pursue his political path. But Langdon 
was obdurate. The Rifles had presented their 
new captain with his entire outfit of uniform 
and equipment on his return to duty. Boni- 
face ‘‘gave him a rate’’ at his hospitable 
board that even Langdon half resented as 
not being equitable, but Boniface swore 
Langdon was worth more than his board 
‘*he drew custom.’’ Langdon’s law studies 
were going on uninterruptedly and well. He 
could reasonably expect to stand all legiti- 
mate quizzing, and be called to the bar 
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within another twelve month, provided there 
were no distractions. He did not allow the 
will-o’-the-wisp of possible reinstatement to 
draw him from incessant study. What was 
the use of going back to the Army, anyway? 
He could never settle those outstanding 
debts and keep up the proper appearance on 
the pay of a lieutenant. The path to com- 
petence and freedom lay in civil life. He 
could far better repay the nation for his 
West Point education by assiduous drill and 
instruction of the state soldiery than by pot- 
tering about another ten years as a file 
closer. To return to the regiment was only 
to place himself once more where such nar- 
row minds as Cat and such vicious souls as 
Nathan could slight or sting him. To remain 
in civil life would soon place him, should he 
see fit to enter politics, where, if he were 
mean enough, he could slight or sting them. 

**You are better off to-day than you have 
been since the day of your graduation,’’ 
said Cresswell. ‘‘ You are independent.’’ He 
would have said even more, but that he 
feared to wound. What he thought was: 
“Thank God for two things, my lad! you’ve 
neither wife nor child to hamper you. The 
married man is never free.’’ 

‘‘Langdon,’’ said Cresswell, coming into 
the office one bright June morning, ‘‘I want 
you to knock off for a few days and take a 
run with me to Lincoln and Omaha. There 
are people you ought to meet. Why, surely 
you can leave the Rifles that long, can’t 
you?’’ he continued, noting instantly the 
demur i) Langdon’s face. 

““Yes. In fact, | have begun to think of 
leaving them a whole week. Read that.’’ 
And Lengdon placed Melville’s letter in the 
lawyer’s hands and then rose and walked to 
the window. 

‘‘H’m,’’ mused Creswell, a moment later 
as thoughtfully he replaced the missive in 
its envelope. ‘‘I might have seen this com- 
ing the day that girl’s face peered from the 
car window last week.’’ Then aloud, said 
he: ‘‘Eric, you keep away from that camp 
unless you’re courting further. trouble,’’ and 
abruptly left the room. 

Yet Eric went, and possibly courted. 


XVI. 

A ptoblem that had worried Cat was just 
how le should treat Langdon when he came 
to camp. It was the duty of officers visiting 
within its limits to call upon the commander 
unless they happened to be his senior in 
rank. But Cat went further. He considered 
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it to be the duty of even civilians to show 
their appreciation of his station, a case of 
mistaken judgment since the average Amer- 
ican Civilian shows respect to nobody except 
1 woman—and not too much to her. Cat 
considered. that Langdon would call, accom- 
panied by Melville, when he could invite 
them both to dine. But Langdon didn’t come 
and didn’t call. He had been bidden to spend 
a week with Melville and go with him and a 
party on a four days’ picnic in the Hills. 
Langdon’s answer reached Melville the day 
before the start. He would join them on the 
picnic, but, as yet, thought best not to visit 
camp. Melville’s orderly met him with a 
spare horse at War Bonnet station, and a 
day’s ride northward by way of Buffalo Gap 
brought him at sunset into the midst of a 
joyous gathering. Woodrow and Rodney May 
had even galloped out ten miles to meet and 
euide him in. 

‘It’s just our own crowd, Hric!’’ said 
Rodney, joyously. ‘‘We'd be like old times 
if we only had Hurricane here,’’ and Lang- 
don, who somehow had half expected to find 
Santley and possibly Channing of the party, 
felt instant sense of relief, yet hardly liked 
to own it even to himself. Santley he cared 
little about, but Channing had stood his 
friend and served him well. Why should he 
not have welcomed Channing’s presence? 
Why should he secretly rejoice that Chan- 
ning was not here? 

With the old accustomed salute and with 
joy in their honest eyes, a brace of battery 
men sprang to aid him as the little party 
dismounted in a lovely glade among the 
crested hills. White tents gleamed among 
the pines in the setting sun. Dogs and chil- 
dren, with loud acelaim, came tumbling to 
meet him. Melville, glad and genial, linked 
his arm in that of his guest and led him to 
the camp-fire. Two sturdy young Melvilles 
climbed and twined about his legs and beat 

n lustily upon the back as the ladies arose 
to greet him, Mrs. Melville with frankly ex- 
tended hand, while Ethel Grahame, looking 
he picture of health and serenity in a Jer- 

v waist and Tam o’ Shanter, clamped a 

uve earthen bowl in one rounded arm, and 
presented a spoonful of syrup, her soft cheek 
dimpling, her white teeth gleaming between 
the ripe red lips. Langdon bowed over Mrs. 
Melville’s hand and bent both knees in abor- 
tive attempt to sip the contents of the 
poon, a difficult feat without the aid of the 
youngsters, and one that only resulted, on 
their part, in a climbing race for his back, 
ind, on his, to still further prostration. It 


was just as well for Channing’s peace of 
mind that he had not been included in the 
family plan. It might have been better had 
not that plan likewise omitted Santley, who 
had found means to get away from battery 
duties and to take the thirty mile ride into 
the heart of the Hills, on the trail of his 
hopes, and, sitting in saddle at the edge of 
the glade, to look on at this pretty pic- 
ture, and then turn and curse the folly 
that had led him thither, Others might 
welcome Langdon; he could and would 
not. Neither could he spend the night, 
as he had planned, in Melville’s camp. In 
bitterness of spirit, he rode back a dozen 
miles to a miner’s cabin, and Torrance 
was his confidant when at noon next day 
he returned to duty and reported what he 
had seen. 

Five evenings later the whole command, 
six troops of horse and two field batteries, 
were grooming at the picket ropes along 
under the edge of the mesa, and ‘Torrance 
in natty undress uniform, riding whip in 
hand, was sauntering up and down watch- 
ing the work of his men when he became 
aware of eager glances and mutterings. The 
tap, tap of curry comb and brush went on as 
steadily, but heads kept bobbing up and 
gazing over the brown backs of his strong 
gun teams, and, glancing about to see what 
it meant, Torrance became aware of a sight 
that sent him presently to the opposite side 
of his line. Strolling down the slope, talking 
volubly, came the colonel, his dogs tumbling 
about him as usual, his orderly following 
primly at his alloted distance. Melville, 
calm, courteous and dignified as ever, listen- 
ing with all outward appearance of serene 
interest on one side, and on the other, lithe, 
spare and erect, looking marvelously unlike 
the sad, jaded, hopeless man who left their 
midst the second year before, clad now in 
trim camping garb, strode Eric Langdon. 
When ‘‘D’’ Battery broke ranks half an hour 
later three rousing cheers rang out on the 
evening air, and Torrance sent for his first 
sergeant. 

‘*What made the men cheer?’’ he asked. 
And the sergeant was imperturbable. 

‘*T couldn’t say, sir. They just broke out 
when we broke ranks. Reckon they felt 
od, sir.”’ : 
‘*Look here, Sergeant Flynn,’’ said Tor- 
rance, ‘‘men don’t cheer in unison without 
somebody to give the word. Who gave it, 
and what for?’’ ; 

‘‘Sergeant Ramsey gave it, sir. He didn’t 
say what for.’’ 
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‘*He didn’t have to,’’ was what the vet- 
eran was Within an inch of saying. 

‘*This thing’s got to stop,’’ said Torrance, 
sternly. ‘‘You know as well as I it was be- 
cause of—of Mr. Langdon’s being here, and 
such demonstrations are disrespectful to the 
colonel.”’ 

‘‘The colonel didn’t hear it, sir. 
gone home.’’ 

**He’ll hear of it, and hold me responsi- 
ble,’’ said Torrance, angrily. ‘‘Not only 
that, but | observed men saluting when they 
spoke to Mr. Langdon. That’s all wrong.’’ 

The battery sergeant ground his heels to- 
gether—and his teeth, but held his peace. 

‘You know a dismissed officer’s entitled 
to no such honors,’’ said Torrance. ‘‘Just 
order it stopped. You may go.’’? And Flynn 
turned away, thinking things he could not 
say. Langdon spent that night at Melville’s 
tent, and was to leave for the railway after 
breakfast in the morning. Before breakfast 
he and Kthel Grahame were strolling slowly 
up the shaded pathway in the north ravine. 
The brook came tumbling noisily down its 
rocky bed to their right, and half a mile out 
they met a little squad of batterymen with 
the familiar ‘‘D’’ upon their hats. They 
were carrying tempting little strings of 


He’d 


trout. Two of them glanced at Langdon, 
reddened, half raised their right hands, 


dropped them and gazed awkwardly away. 
They were his own old men. Then they met 
a third who looked squarely at him and 
raised his hat as courteously as a Virginian 
and stood aside to let them by. A few rods 
further on two others, fishing from the 
bank, turned and gazed, then glanced quick- 
ly at each other and exchanged grins. These 
last were strangers—men who had come in 
to the battery after he had left it, a rather 
ill-favored pair. There was no reason why 
they should salute. There were reasons why 
they should not. But on the other hand a 
courteous and respectful demeanor should 
have been observed if for no other reason 
than the presence of a woman, a member of 
the major’s household. But it pleased these 
two young cubs, only recently from the 
streets of some Eastern city, to titter audi- 
bly and follow the pair with impertinent 
glances. Langdon could not but see it, 
and his soul rose up in wrath. Miss 
Grahame, too, had not failed to notice a 
thing so utterly unlike the pleased, smil- 
ing manner of the veteran soldiers when- 
ever the garrison ladies happened to pass 
their way. Hager to dissemble, as though 
she had not seen, Kthel plunged instantly 
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into enthusiastic comment on the view be- 
fore them. It was indeed a-lovely scene, 
but Langdon’s soul was hot within him. 
The indignity was as much to her as to him. 
He half-turned as though intending to step 
back and accost them. She read his pur- 
pose, and with quick movement placed her- 
self before him. 

**Oh, just look at that vine!’’ she cried, 
pointing toa climbing plant among the rocks 
across the tumbling brook. Then, all smiling 
confidence, beamed upon the fishing twain. 
**Oh, could you reach mea spray of that? 
I’ll thank you so much.’’ 

No answer. With broad blue flannel backs 
ostentatiously turned toward the speaker, 
the two young fellows hung their heads, 
slyly glanced at each other and giggled 
again. It was more than Langdon could 
stand. Springing past her, standing stunned 
and aggrieved at such boorishness—the first 
and only evidence of ill-will she ever saw 
among the soldiery—he was upon them in 
an instant. 

“Out of the way, you hulking brutes!’’ 
he ordered, low and stern, as he laid a 
heavy hand on the shoulder of the near- 
est. 

‘‘T don’t have to,’’ sneered the fellow. 
“You ain’t givin’ orders here,’’ and went 
spinning backwards at the instant, hurled 
by all the force Langdon’s arm could muster. 
It wasn’t too much. His old training stood 
him in good stead, but practice had been 
stopped by the wound of the previous win- 
ter, and in another moment he realized 
that he had two ruffians to deal with, and 
was alone, unarmed. Ethel Grahame’s shriek 
of .error rang through the ravine as the two 
sprang at their helpless victim and bore him 
down among the rocks. The next instant a 
tall young soldier bounded past her and 
hurled himself upon the topmost assailant. 
It was the lad they rescued from the street 
blackguards that night at Brentwood. Then 
from behind a screening ledge of rock step- 
ped another figure. ‘‘This is no place for 
you, Miss Grahame,”’ said a voice she recog- 
nized at once. ‘‘Let me escort you home.”’ 
And Lieutenant Santley laid a hand upon her 
wrist. For answer she shook him off, sprang 
forward, dipped her handkerchief in the 
rushing waters, and quickly turning placed 
it upon Langdon’s temple, as dizzy and some- 
what dazed and breathless he rose from the 
ground, the blood trickling from a little 
gash in his forehead. One of the attacking 
party, furiously struggling, was being pinned 
to earth by Langdon’s rescuer. The other, 
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wet and bedraggled, stood shivering in the 
vrasp of big. Sergeant Ramsey, who shook 
him furiously and demanded was he drunk or 
crazy. 

‘*1’m obeyin’ orders,’’ was the surly, sul- 
len, abject answer. 

‘*Whose order, you blackguard?’’ howled 
Ramsey, with another shake. 


For answer, the woe-begone ‘‘rookie’’ 
dropped his eyes and writhed miserably in 
the grasp at his collar. ‘‘Whose orders, I 
say! Answer, or I’ll shake the life out of 
ye!’’ And in mingled appeal and reproach, 
the fellow looked furtively about until his 
eyes rested upon his lieutenant. 

‘“‘It’sad d lie!’’ cried Santley. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Rebecca Warren. 


In “In the Palace of the King 


I’ the theatre at all aids the spread of lit- 
erature by drawing plays from novels the 
art of letters is incurring a heavy debt 

according to the promise of the season about 
to be opened. That the theatre will be under 
a reciprocal obligation will be repudiated by 
the shrewd manager who believes that a 
novel, no matter how successful, can have 
had no more than a parochial celebrity un- 
til he has made from it a successful play. 
Yet there is this to be said for the shrewd 
manager: He doubles the revenue of the 
popular novelist. The work of novelists from 
the empyrean range of Stevenson to the 
level of the operative in the swashbuckler 
romance is to be shown in the glare of the 
footlights fresh from the iconoclastic hands 
of the adapter and of the stage carpenter. 
Otis Skinner is to be starred in Stevenson’s 
Watteau-like effort, ‘‘Prince Otto.’’ The 





Grace George. 


Who will star in “*Her Majesty.” 





most cordial admirers of the author of ‘‘The 
Master of Ballantrae,’’ have seen little to 
like in ‘‘Prince Otto’’ save the exquisite art 
of the artist. For this reason an outsider 
would judge ‘‘Prince Otto’’ scarcely attrac- 
tive for stage purposes. But ‘‘Prince Otto”’ 
is in order because it is in accord with the 
craze for costume. plays; and as it has al- 
ready proved a success in Chicago it will be 
awaited with interest in the East. To ques- 
tion the prosperity of James K. Hackett as 
the hero of the play made from ‘‘Richard 
Carvel’’ is to question the result of the pres- 
idential election. After the enormous circu- 
lation of the novel, it will be a surprise if 
Hackett does not last till Christmas in New 
York with ‘‘Richard Carvel, ’ especially 
when one recalls this matinée favorite’s 
long run in ‘‘The Pride of Jennico.’’ Never- 
theless, a critic of the Academy said of 
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‘‘Richard Carvel’’ that it seemed to have 
been written by a man seated before a li- 
brary of eighteenth century literature on the 
top of which was a bust of Thackeray. This 
is another indication of the petty spite of 
critics. Mrs. Hackett, better known as Mary 
Mannering, will have a swashbuckler play of 
her own. She begins her first starring tour 
in ‘‘Janice Meredith.’’ If the play does not 
prove profitable, to follow it she has ‘‘The 
Heart of the Princess Osra,’’ by Anthony 
Hope. Mary Mannering’s work this season 
will be watched with curiosity. To be the 
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prosperously inaugurated in ‘‘The Chris- 
tian,’” will appear this season in a play made 
from F. Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘‘In the 
Palace of the King.’’ An interesting detail 
about this production is that advance ar- 
rangements were made with F. Marion 
Crawford to shape his novel so that a play 
suitable to Viola Allen might be drawn 
from it. The renewed popularity Henry E. 
Dixey secured last season as David Garrick 
in ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith’’ has found him a 
manager willing to star him in ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Frangois.’’ The dramatization of 





leading lady of Daniel Frohman’s Stock 
Company is a very arduous post. Mary Man- 
nering filled this engagement for several 
seasons with increasing credit. To be a star, 
however, demands requirements much more 
rare, as is evidenced by the failure of many 
well-liked and accomplished supporting play- 
ers. If it were not for this we should have 
none but stars in the profession. Mary Man- 
nering has the advantage of a good start in 
a play made from a widely sold novel, and 
in the support of a very promising leading 
man, Robert Drouet. 

Viola Allen, whose starring career was so 


Mary Mannering (Mrs. Hacket 
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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s novel of the French 
Revolution has been constructed by Lang- 
don Mitchell, the novelist’s son. Langdon 
Mitchell will be remembered for the play 
he wrote out-of ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ for Mrs. 
Fiske. ‘‘Caleb West,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, is to be tried in play form very 
early in the season. Julia Marlowe will ap- 
pear in ‘‘When Knighthood Was in Flower”’ 
as a successor to her very popular ‘*Bar- 
bara Frietchie.’’ Henry Miller is said to 
be preparing himself for the main role in 
Mary Johnston’s historical novel, ‘‘To Have 
and to Hold.’’ Late in the season Wilton 
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The Champagne Scene, 


Lackaye will be seen as Jean Valjean in a 
play of his own building from ‘‘Les Misér- 
ables.’’ William H. Crane tried on ‘‘ David 
Harum’’ last spring and will probably make 
it his mainstay during the first half of this 
season. ‘‘Red Pottage,’’ if produced in play 
form, will be in the hands of Daniel Froh- 
man’s Stock Company. Grace George, who 
made a luckless effort to start in that hope- 
less play, ‘Countess Chiffon,’’ will try anew 
in ‘‘Her Majesty,’’ a romantic drama built 
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Act II of “Sag Harbor.” 


by J. I. C. Clarke from the novel of the same 
title by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. ‘‘The 
Choir Invisible’’ will be sent out again this 
season, but under adequate management, 
with Henry Jewett as the principal charac- 


ter. Among his supporting actors Henry 
Jewett will have that polished and de- 


lightful character actor, W. J. Le Moyne. 
Finally, you should not be surprised to hear 
soon that ‘‘Unleavened Bread,’’ ‘‘The Reign 
of Law,’’ or any forthcoming novel that may 
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be boomed as the ‘‘finest ever written,’’ will 
be presented on the stage. Since circus adver- 
tising methods have introduced the art of mak- 
ing an accomplished classic out of a novel ten 
days on the market, theatre managers have 
begun to deal largely in options on dramatic 
rights. 

Richard Mansfield will make a new Shakes- 
perian production, and may introduce a poetic 
drama by Stephen Phillips. Maude Adams is 
to be seen in ‘‘L’Aiglon,’’ which Eduoard de 
Rostand wrote for Sarah Bernhardt. It is 
said that in the American version much altera- 
tion and cutting have been necessary. To be- 





Maude Fealy 
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lieve this, one has but to compare in one’s mind 
the divine Sarah and the simple, charming 
Maude Adams. The wonder is what possible 
use there can be for Maude Adams in a play 
written to fit the peculiar gifts and require- 
ments of Sarah Bernhardt. But we shall have an 
opportunity also to compare in being these 
famous and totally different actresses, for Bern- 
hardt and Coquelin will visit our theatres dur- 
ing this season. Bernhardt must meet another 
rival when she gets here, since KE. H. Sothern 
is going to play ‘‘Hamlet.’’ John Hare is due 
from London in ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex,’’ that 
emphatically modern comedy which will make 
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some people stare and inspire others to 
write long letters to the newspapers. 
There is rumor, tco, of American tours for 
Eleonora Duse and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
If either of these celebrities play in New 
York this season she will appear at Ham- 
merstein’s Republic Theatre, which James 
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Marian Gardiner. 


In “Hearts Are Trumy 


A. Herne will christen early in September 
with ‘‘Sag Harbor.’’ 

Herne has had sufficient success in other 
cities with ‘‘Sag Harber’’ to insure a long 
run in New York. Certainly no actor de- 
serves our attention so well as dramatist, 
stage manager and character actor. James 

















A. Herne occupies a place on the American 
stage as distinguished as it is difficult. Few 
men have had so long and so wide a range 
of experience, and few men are as progress- 
ive as Herne in all that tends to the ad- 
vancement of the art and craft of the the- . 
atre. 

A novel feature in connection with Sarah 
Cowell Le Moyne’s tour of ‘‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World,’’ will be her special 
matinées of scenes from Browning’s ‘‘Pippa 
Passes.’’ Annie Russell is to begin her 
season with ‘‘A Royal Family,’’ an English 
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comedy by Captain Robert Marshall, who 
wrote ‘‘His Excellency.’’ Miss Russell’s 
company will again have the special attrac- 
tion of two such facile comedy players as 
Mrs. Gilbert and Charles Richman. ‘‘Lorna 
Doone’’ in dramatic form is a pleasure Annie 
Russell is holding in store for her audiences. 
The play has been made by Louis N. Parker, 
who will be remembered as part author of 
‘‘Rosemary.’’ After a year’s prosperity in 


’ other cities, ‘‘Arizona,’’ by Augustus Thom- 


as, reaches New York. It will be curious to 
note the reception ‘‘Arizona’’ receives. The 
expectation is that it will last throughout 
the season; and as ‘‘Arizona’’ is made after 
the fashion Augustus Thomas set for himself 
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in ‘‘Alabama,’’ and ‘‘In Mizzoura,’’ it does 
not seem presumptuous to look for a long 
engagement in New York. Another local 
color play by this author will serve to intro- 
duce Macklyn Arbuckle as a comedy star 
this season. The title of this play is ‘‘The 
Gentleman from Texas.’’ As Macklyn Ar- 
buckle was a lawyer in Texas before he took 
tu the stage, he should know something 
about the part he is to undertake. Indeed, 
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Mrs. Gilbert 
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is considered that 
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when it the main char- 
acter in ‘The Gentleman from Texas’’ is a 
young lawyer and a politician, one may be 
excused for surmising that Mr. Thomas has 
got a deal of his material from the experi- 
ences of Mr. Arbuckle himself. Blanche 
Walsh is to be starred in a new historical 
play by Eugene W. Presbrey. The piece has 
not yet been named, although it is ready for 
rehearsal. The story deals with the persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots in France. The scene 
is transferred later to Quebec, the capitula- 
tion of which city forms one of the spec- 
tacular effects of the play. It is said that 
the part Blanche Walsh is to play has been 
modeled somewhat on the lines of the fam- 
heroines that Sardou created 
for Sarah Bernhardt and which were used by 
Fanny Davenport in this country. Since 
Fanny Davenport’s death Blanche Walsh has 
been touring the country in such plays as 
‘*la Tosca,’’ ‘‘Fedora’’ and ‘*Gismonda.’’ 
Her success in these roles has encouraged 
her to make an effort in a play on similiar 
lines especially written for her. Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, who will have to do some skirmish 
ing to find a worthy successor to ‘‘Zaza,’’ 
is to undertake a few performances in Ibsen’s 
latest play, ‘‘When We Dead Awaken.”’ 
David Belasco is preparing for her also an 
adaptation of a play by Jean Richepin. 
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